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rransmiesion abroad. 


YAP, 


it is generally acknowledged, though not by any means 
generally remembered, that in politics the process mathe- 
matically known as reduction plays at least as important a 
part as anywhere else. To the German-Spanish diffi- 
culty, which now occupies so much public attention, to a 
proper condition for estimating its intrinsic gravity, it has 
first of all to be remembered that the relations of saints in 
crape and lawn have some resemblance to the relation of 
difficulties in March and in September. The usual autumn 
Emperors’ meeting yielded so little to the journalists of 
la haute politique that they were reduced to the necessity 
of studying the countenances of the Russian Staff, and the 
dispute about the Carolines may be said to have been a 
send. But the fullest admission of all this will not 
ismiss the incident, even though the really serious aspect 
which it seemed to wear at the end of Jast week has 
changed very much for the better. There are many excuses 
for the outburst of fury which came upon the Spaniards 
at the news of the occupation of Yap; though none, of 
course, for the undignified and inhospitable form which 
that fury took. Spaniards less than any other people like 
to be made ridiculous, and the tenor of the news received 
last Friday certainly seemed to imply that a most ridiculous 
insult had been added to what was already felt, rightly or 
wrongly, as an injury. The notion of a Spanish squadron 
gravely making er for taking possession by the 
space of three days, at the end of which time a single 
‘German gunboat steamed up and took the said possession 
sans phrase, may remind readers of Cuartes KincsLey’s 
greatest novel of not its least happy passage. When 
the strange galleon of Spanish build ran into Bideford 
‘Bay, some timorous or imaginative spirits fancied her a 
Spanish cruiser come to take revenge for the exploits of 
Drake and Hawkins. But the wiser minds had not the 
least fear of this. They knew that “the Don had no fancy 
“for such unscientific and daredevil warfare,” and that 
when he came he would come with rear-admirals and 
vice-admirals, transports and avisos all complete. This 
history as at present known of the taking possession of 
Yap is far too striking a commentary on the correctness of 
this appreciation. 

A cooler fit seems to have succeeded this outburst of 
rage, and, if all reports are true, the personal action of 
King Atrnonso has gone far to remove all danger of 
really serious consequences. If this be so, the riots of last 
week will have been not wholly untoward occurrences. 
For the conduct of Spaniards being in this case quite 
‘indefensible, it has been possible for Spain to make ap- 
proaches to Germany of the apologetic kind without loss 
of honour; and, the approaches being made in a be- 
coming spirit, it has become possible for Germany to 
include in her gracious acceptance of this apology a certain 
compromise on the main point. Certainly there is no 
indication of any unwillingness to compromise in Prince 
Bismarck’s Note. Not only are the actual phrases highly 
conciliatory, but the whole German claim is put in a manner 
which is almost apologetic. There are, indeed, some 
grounds, other than grounds of expediency, for this un- 
assuming air. The favourite phrase of “according the pro- 
“tection of the Empire” to German demands is not one 
that improves by repetition, and a longer acquaintance with 
it might arouse uncomfortable reflections in foreigners more 
powerful than the Spaniards. There are certainly other 


ways of according protection to residents in a foreign terri- 
tory than annexation. Moreover, the much-quoted Anglo- 
German protest of ten years ago is seen to be very little to 
the point, except that it of itself disproves the bland 
assumption of ignorance of Spanish claims. On the other 
hand a good deal of the talk about the unreasonableness of 
the Spanish position is itself quite unreasonable. It may 
be very true that Spain has never had effective ion 
of the Carolines, but it is quite certain that atlases, and 
geography books, and works of reference generally, have 
informally recognized them as Spanish for a very long time, 
while certainly no one can say that they have ever been so 
recognized as German. And the comparison of our own 
sufferings at Prince Bismarck’s hands which has been also 
made is not only irrelevant but entirely misleading. We 
had ample warning of Prince Bismarcx’s intentions and 
did not choose either to forestall or to arrange the difficulty. 
The Spaniards, with what justice only documents as yet 
ru epg can show, are under the impression that they 
woke up one morning and found Germans taking possession 
of a part of their dominions. This same consideration 
disposes of the sage exhortations to “ Arbitrate! Arbitrate ! 
“ Arbitrate!” which are addressed to Spain by the devotees 
of that method of promoting national hatred, even if 
Spaniards were not likely to remember that, as far as is 
yet recorded, international arbitration has been a complete 
failure. 

The ebullition of temper, the strong suspicion of under- 
hand political motive, and the very discreditable overt 
actions of some Spanish politicians, have, no doubt, thrown a 
good deal of unfavourable colour on Spanish conduct, re- 
garded as purely patriotic. But they have, as has been 
pointed out, made it much easier, instead of, as superficial 
judges think, harder for Germany to give way, at any rate 
to some extent. The compliments on their equanimity 
which Prince Bismarck’s countrymen have received would 
be better deserved if their own action had been less 
equivocal, and if the motives which dissuade them from 
taking up the Spanish challenge were less obvious, It is 
the best policy for a snapper up of unconsidered trifles 
who finds that the trifles are not unconsidered to accept the 
owner’s protest politely, to protest in his turn that there has 
been a misunderstanding, and to try his luck elsewhere. 
Indeed it is probable that only the wanton neglect of the 
late English Cabinet and the conviction, founded on five 
years’ experience, that any liberty might be taken with 
England, prevented Prince Bismarck from being equall 
accommodating in our own case. And it is perfectly fooli 
to speak as if the result of war between Spain and Germany 
were a foregone and certaih conclusion of victory all along 
the line for the Germans. In the first place, nobody knows 
so well as Prince Bismarck the extreme improbability of 
the quarrel remaining a mere duel. No one knows better 
than he that the German army cannot touch Spain 
proper, and that Cuba is taboo to Germany and to any 
European Power that is not prepared to fight the United 
States. Again, no one knows better that, supposing the 
war to remain a duel, and supposing Germany to be left 
free to contend for the valuable prize of the Philippines— 
the only thing to be got from Spain—the upshot of it might 
quite as possibly be the destruction of German carrying 
trade and German commercial depéts all over the world as 
the acquisition of Manilla. It is too early and the times 
are too dangerous for the Germans to x bs the part of 
England in the second half of the last century, though that 
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they will try to play that part sooner or later no student of | 
history and politics who has eyes to see can have the) 
slightest doubt, But the colonies which Prince Bismarck 
himself has founded want time to expand and take root, 
the German marine both commercial and naval needs increase, 
and the German people want considerable enriching and edu- 
cating before the vast expense and risk of foreign wars beyond 
seaareincurred. All this is perfectly well known in Berlin, 
and it accounts, at least as much as the sense of strength 
and of dignity, for the placid reception which has been given 
there to the news of Spanish wrath and Spanish insults. 
The most probable termination of the dispute, if it is not 
embittered by new complications (for there is some real fear 
of the vexation of the Spanish commanders on the spot lead- 
ing to acts of war in other parts of the Archipelago}, is the 
division of the very loosely-marked group called the Caro- 
lines between the two Powers. But there is no security 
against fresh disputes if this singular process of German 
squatting all over the globe continues. Has not Prince 
BIsMARCK got enough specimens to try his colonizing hand 
upon? He will probably find it better to get to work on 
these, and trust for expansion to gradual and natural pro- 
cesses, than to begin on a scale at once difficultly large and 
dangerously liable to cause premature complications in the 
working, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S SPEECHES, 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S speeches at 
Sheffield last week have acquired additional interest 
from the announcement that his health will not permit 
him to fulfil his other political engagements for some time 
to come. The at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast ex- 
hibited little of the qualities or the defects by which he 
has attained his present celebrity. It was not imprudent, 
and it was but moderately amusing. The well-wishers 
of the present Government feel a sense of relief when 
one of its principal members sits down without compro- 
mising his party or himself; but there is some reason to 
hope that the restraints of office and of high Parliamentary 
position have already corrected some former errors of judg- 
ment. So clever a speaker may probably be conscious of 
a new and successful effort when he has confined him- 
self within the limits of conventional commonplace. In 
an after-dinner speech addressed to a neutral audience it 
is not necessary to be severely logical. Lord Ranpotpn, 
after taking credit to the Government for half a dozen 
recent Acts of Parliament, could not but admit that they 
‘were passed with the concurrence of the Opposition. He 
proceeded to remark that legislation is not least satis- 
factory when it is the result of general agreement. If the 
proposition were indisputable, it would be in some degree 
irrelevant, as the question was not whether the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the rest were useful, but whether 
the present Ministers were entitled to credit for overcoming 
difficulties. If Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt had been dis- 
posed to go deeper into the inquiry whether the Government 
commands public confidence, he might have referred to the 
general acquiescence in the recent change, and to the disap- 
pointment of the hopes of its opponents. The fortunate 
survivor of the Reign of Terror, when he was asked what he 
had done during the worst of times, was contented to boast 
that he had contrived to live. Lord Satispury and his col- 
leagues have effectually falsified the Liberal prophecy that 
their accession to power would provoke popular indignation. 
From the proof that a Conservative Administration is pos- 
sible, itis not a long step to the discovery that it may deserve 
general support. 
* There is no doubt that, while it has wisely and loyally 
adhered to the foreign policy of its predecessors, the present 
Government has possessed and has used additional facili- 
ties for successful negotiation. A change of persons has 
abated the accumulated irritation of prolonged and difficult 
controversies. It must be assumed, and has since been 
circumstantially asserted by other authorities, that Lord 
Raxvotrn had sufficient ground for asserting 
that the Afghan frontier difficulty was virtually settled, and 
the operation which has relieved or postponed the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the Egyptian Government afforded 
legitimate ground for congratulation. If Lord Raypotrn 
Cuvrcnitu’s second Sheffield speech had not been confined 
to domestic affairs, he might easily have exposed Lord 
Hagtincton’s perverse repetition of the statement that the 


miscarriages of the late Government in Egypt and in the 
Soudan resulted from the policy of Lan BEACONSFIELD. 


Mr. Guapstone found in existence the Dual Control, which 
soon afterwards became Single by the withdrawal of the 
French Government from the joint undertaking. It might 
be plausibly argued that the suppression of Arasi’s rebel- 
lion was a duty inherited from the former Ministers; but 
the destruction of Alexandria, the massacre of Hicks’s 
army, the capture and slaughter of the garrisons, the wanton 
bloodshed of Souakim, the sacrifice of Gorpon, and the 
final retreat from Dongola were exclusively attributable 
to the sentimental caprice of a Liberal Minister. There is 
reason to fear that the troubles of Egypt are not yet at an 
end, but it is something to have obtained the sanction of 
Europe to the issue of a necessary loan. The settlement 
of the Afghan frontier would be a more important achieve- 
ment, but it is evidently not yet complete. Recurrent 
rumours of fighting between the Russians and the Afghans 
prove the uncertainty of any arrangement or understanding 
which is not formally and finally concluded. 


The scheme of Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILL’s address to 
his political supporters was singularly unambitious. <A 
detailed comment on Lord Hartrneton’s important speech 
at Waterfoot can scarcely be regarded as a political mani- 
festo. The strongest demonstration of Lord Harrineron’s 
alleged inconsistency would at the most only amount to a 
personal triumph over a single adversary. In this in- 
stance the gloss is less instructive than the text. It is 


‘of great importance to be assured that Mr. Giapstone’s 


recognized lieutenant and designated successor distinctly 
rejects all the schemes for spoliation of landed property 
which have been propounded by Radical agitators. On 
other points Lord Harrineton declined to express an 
opinion until the issues to be raised among different parties 
at the general election are more clearly defined. It was not. 
judicious to describe a prudent reserve as the “policy of 
“the jumping cat.” The attacks which Lord Hartincroy 
has provoked from Radical critics are the best proof of 
his boldness in renouncing the favourite doctrine of Mr. 
CHaMBERLAIN’s adherents. It is not the interest of those 
who value the security of property more than the triumph 
of any political faction to reject the aid of so powerful 
anally. It is true that on more than one occasion Lord 
Hartineton has sacrificed his avowed opinions to party 
pressure; but it is scarcely prudent for those who approve 
of his present declarations to anticipate a repetition of 
similar pliability. Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuiz’s Scriptural 
man of Macedonia would not even in a dream have recalled 
the former persecution of believers when he invited the 
Apostle to “come over and help us.” Jt was not till Lord 
Ranpotrpn had exhausted his resources of in- 
vective and ridicule that he expressed his feelings of “ pro- 
“ found respect” and “ great admiration ” for the object of 
his criticism. “Lord Harrineron has on all occasions 
“ worthily and honourably maintained that patriotic repu- 
“ tation which is the appendage of the historical family to 
“ which he belongs.” 

The Conservatives of Sheffield seem to have been sur- 
prised and not altogether pleased with a complimentary 
mention of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN; yet they ought to have 
understood that such praises of an adve are always. 
introduced in odium tertii. Lord Ranpotpn CHurcHILL 
provoked some hooting and hisses by his mention of “a 
“ very distinguished public man” who “is an honest and 
“ outspoken politician.” There is no occasion to dispute 
Mr. Cuamperzain’s honesty ; but it is no merit in a 
demagogue who incessantly appeals to popular passion to 
be outspoken in the sense of speaking strongly. On this 
occasion his tone of unconcealed menace was applauded for 
the purpose of asserting that he was “ more manly and 
“ outspoken than Sir Wittiam Harcourt.” The proof of 
Mr. CuamBeERLALN’s superior candour consisted in his decla- 
ration that he was in favour of disestablishment. Sir 
Witiiam Harcourt, on the other hand, informed an in- 
quisitive stranger that he objected to expressing general 
opinions till a practical question arose. It is much to be 
wished that public men would habitually administer similar 
rebuffs to impertinent correspondents and interviewers. 
As Mr. CuampBertain has for many years threatened the 
Church with disestablishment, his opinion on the subject 
could not be a matter of curiosity or of doubt. A later part 
of Lord CuuRcHILL’s speech must have satisfied 
his hearers that his admiration of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was 
not unmixed. He informed them that Lord Cowper and 
Mr. Forster “ were overthrown by a disreputable intrigue— 
“a disreputable Cabinet intrigue, which no doubt was prin- 


“ cipally the work of Mr. CuamBer.aiy.” “A distinguished 
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“ public man ” who is also “ an honest and outspoken poli- 
“ tician” may perhaps escape the envy which attends on 
ideal virtue when it is known that he was the principal 
agent in a disreputable intrigue. It is true that on the 
first occasion the orator was thinking of Sir Witi1aM 
Haxcovrt, and on the second of Mr. Cuampertary himself. 


Lord Ranpotrn CuurcHILt abstained from reference to 
Irish affairs, except in declaring that his party had before 


its accession to office determined th 
pore | CarRNaRVOoN reviews the state of Ireland in a generally 


the Crimes Act. The statement will cause more surprise 
than the announcement that the Government has hitherto 
seen no reason to regret its decision. Mr. Parne t's threat 
of early and complete separation is apparently not regarded 
as formidable. Lord RanpotpH CuuRcHILL perhaps calcu- 
lated on the shortness of political memories when he pledged 
himself on the strength of two months’ official experience to 
the proposition that large reductions are possible in the cost 
of public administration. He has convinced himself “ by 
“a close and attentive study of the course of Committee 
“of Supply that the establishments voted at the present 
“ moment for carrying on the government of the country 
“ are on far too lavish a scale”; and he hopes to bring the 
War Office, the Admiralty, and other public departments 
more directly under the control of Parliament. If the pre- 
sent Government remains in office, economic reformers will 
not fail to remind Lord Ranpourn of admissions and pro- 
mises on which he has perhaps not consulted his colleagues 
at the War Office and the Admiralty. Both establishments 
have long since been technically subject to the absolute con- 
trol of Parliament or of the House of Commons, and they 
have been directed by many able men of business who would 
gladly have reduced their demands on the Treasury. It seems 
scarcely probable that the Secretary of Inp14, with all his 
duties to learn, and with abundant business to transact, can 
have solved the mystery which has baffled a long succession 
of administrators of the army and navy. If the new broom 
is capable of sweeping clean, it may as well be tried in the 
India Office. At the beginning of his speech Lord Ranpotrex 
CHURCHILL asserted that he was only junior by two years to 
the youngest of his colleagues in the Cabinet; but some 
constitutions enjoy perennial elasticity and freshness, and 
Lord Ranpo.rn’s temperament probably accounts for a 
certain levity or want of familiarity with official traditions 
of reserve. It must nevertheless be said that, if he has 
some of the defects of inexperience, he has still the high 
Spirits and the contagious energy of youth. wry, politicians 
are more cautious and some are better informed, but scarcely 
one of his associates or his adversaries has the same power 
of exciting and controlling a popular assembly. Less charac- 
teristic accomplishments may be acquired by study. Popular 
and persuasive eloquence is a gift of nature. 


IRELAND. 


| Gime CARNARVON’S speeches in Belfast have em- 
braced a wide range of topics, as indeed the place of 
their delivery—a centre of manufacture in a country of 
agriculture—almost inevitably required. After discussing 
the agrarian situation earlier in the week, he took occasion 
last Thursday to touch on the condition of trade. Ireland, 
perhaps, is not the best chosen of places for even a partial 
disclaimer of allegiance to political economy ; but we quite 
admit that an audience of manufacturers is fitter to receive 
the confession than one of tenant-farmers. The visit, how- 
ever, of the Lorp-LizuTenant to the North of Ireland has 
afforded him an opportunity for something more than mere 
abstract discussion ; and in the present state of Irish affairs 
one may be excused for looking eagerly for “ actualities ” in 
a Viceregal speech. But gratifying as are its proofs that 
Ulster itself is easier to please in the matter of Irish policy 
than Mr. Hersert Guianstong, Lord Carnarvon’s visit 
to the North has not revealed any new element of re- 
assurance in a situation gradually multiplying its elements 
of disquietude. Rather it must be said, we fear, that 
some incidents of the Lorp-LigvTENANT’s sojourn in the 
Northern province—for at such a time as this an official 
utterance is an incident—are calculated in some degree 
to deepen one’s anxiety with regard to the outlook for 
the winter. We have not much exception to take from the 
positive side to Lord Carnarvon’s speech of last Tuesday 
to his entertainers in the Town Hall. Except perhaps 
in one appeal which had been better, we think, omitted, 
the distinguished guest of the Belfast municipality said 
nothing which was not eminently right and proper to be 


said by the QuEEn’s representative on such an occasion— 
affairs in Ireland being such as they are. ‘“ Any Viceroy to 


“any Corporation,” to adapt a title of Mr. Browx1ne’s, | 


would serve well enough as a description of Lord Carnarvon’s 
speech, Adverse criticism of it must be negative and not 
positive, must dwell not upon what it contains but on what 
it omits. Yet of course omissions, though in themselves 
only negations, may in certain circumstances have effects of 
a very positive kind indeed, When, for instance, Lord 


hopeful temper, when he endeavours to correct exaggera- 
tions as to the present extent of the revival of law- 
lessness, and to allay apprehensions as to its future 
progress, he does no more than what any Viceroy in 
his position would be expected to do and would be 
justified in doing. It does not become the Chief of the 
Executive to assume or to acknowledge except under the 
absolute compulsion of proof that disorder is again about to 
triumph over law; and even if it were becoming, it would 
not be wise to make any such admission prematurely. The 
last thing such an officer should do is to assume the triumph of 
such evils. But to deal with the present in this spirit implies 
a strictly correlative duty of dealing in its own appropriate 
spirit with the possible future; and to be wanting in 
firmness of tone, or, what is nearly, if not quite as im- 
portant, in definiteness of declared purpose in this matter, 
is to derange the due balance, and so to alter the whole 
character and effect, of such a speech as that to which we 
are referring. 


We should be glad to believe that on the positive side of 
his observations Lord Carnarvon isin the right. He holds 
that there has been no “serious recrudescence, as it is 
“ termed, of crime” in Ireland ; by which, apparently, he only 
means that crime has not yet attained great proportions of 
new growth. ‘To this, however, it is obvious to remark that 
the distinguishing mark of the word “recrudescence,” and 
perhaps the chief excuse for its employment, is its inceptive 
force, and that a recrudescence may well be described as 
serious when it is only producing—so long as it shows 
signs of continuing to produce—its progressive effect. Lord 
CARNARVON, however, may possibly mean that the recru- 
descent process is so very minute and gradual in its opera- 
tion that it may be neglected ; or he may mean that crime 
in Ireland is not now increasing in prevalence, though it has 
increased of late, and still remains at a higher level than it 
held some time ago. “ Disorder,” he says, “ there undoubt- 
“edly has been; but it is confined practically to certain 
“ parts of Ireland, and to those parts which for a long time 
“ since have not been free, unfortunately, from offences of 
“this nature.” Disorder, however, was at all times “ con- 
“ fined practically to certain parts of Ireland”—that is to 
say, it was never absolutely universal, and the provisions of 
the Crimes Act enabling the Executive to apply a different 
treatment to different districts was a recognition of this 
fact. Again, Lord Carnarvon finds on looking into the 
offences that, though “ there are undoubtedly some of a very 
“ serious kind, the actual proportion of these crimes has not 
“ increased, and the general increase is really confined to the 
* minor offences ”—a reflection which is comforting as far as it 
goes, but which, considering that it is the natural tendency 
of minor offences to increase before graver ones in the order 
of relapse into lawlessness, does not go very far. Still we 
are willing to hope that this view of the situation may be 
correct, and that disorder has not yet made any great 
progress in Ireland. But the question is, Is it not making 
and will it not continue to make progress? If the ordinary 
law of the country, on which Lord Carnarvon again the 
other night expressed his entire reliance, has not availed to 
prevent such increase of crime as there has been, what 
definite ground of expectation does Lord Carnarvon hold 
out to us that it will prevent any or much further increase ? 
It is the absence of anything definite on this head which, as 
we have said, so seriously disbalances his speech. He told 
his hearers in excellent general terms that, in the “ wide 
“and elastic armoury” of that ordinary law, there were 
“ample materials for maintaining order” ; but, looking 
even to the Viceroy’s admissions, it would appear either 
that this estimate is a mistaken one, or that these ample 
materials have been left unemployed. And on the latter 
hypothesis we are left, almost as much as on the former, 
entirely without assurance that the desired end will be 
attained. Lord Carnarvon does not admit for a moment 
that there has been any laxity in enforcing the ordinary 
law ; he does not suggest any new methods of bringing its 
powers to bear. On the contrary, he appears rather too 
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much disposed to rely upon something distinct from the 
ordinary law altogether—on the operation, that is to say, 
or at any rate the co-operation, of private benevolence. 
Such, at least, is the natural construction which must be 
placed on his appeal to the landlords to “ exercise their 
“ rights with all consideration and forbearance in the pre- 
“ sent peculiarly anxious state of public affairs.” From the 
philanthropic point of view the advice, of course, is admira- 
ble, but there are moments when the public deliverance of 
the most unimpeachable moral sentiments may be scarcely 
consistent either with policy or justice. And we must 
say, that after all that has come and gone in Ireland 
that is very much the case here. The appeal now made to 
the landlords for consideration and forbearance, which in 
plain language means an appeal to them to waive their 
rights and bear the consequent loss, is one which really 
cannot be made to them with any , or even any face, 
under the circumstances which the State and the Legisla- 
ture have created. It is all very well to say that “ they must 
“ know and feel that the depression in agriculture extends 
“ itself among the tenant classes just as much as among the 
“ landlord classes in Ireland.” But, knowing and feeling 
this, they cannot at the same time forget that the landlord 
has already been mulcted by the State for the benefit of the 
tenant, and that one of the chief assurances whereby it was 
endeavoured to reconcile him to the process was that he would 
never again be compelled to listen to any such appeal as that to 
which Lord Carnarvon is at this very moment adjuring him 
to lend an ear. If the landlord and tenant are companions 
in misfortune they are by no means companions in sacrifice. 
The one has been forced to surrender from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of his income to the other on the express under- 
standing that each should bear his own share of agricultural 
ill-luck and distress in future. And now, before the Land 
Act is three years old, at the first pinch of bad times, out 
comes the old appeal, and it is addressed to him with appa- 
rently just the same confidence of a favourable response as 
though he had not compounded heavily for the redemption 
of his property from the charge which it is now sought to 
reimpose upon it. 

There is, however, another aspect in which Lord 
Carnarvon’s advice to the landlords appears somewhat un- 
timely. It is not well that authority should be beseech- 
ing men to waive their just rights at the moment when 
Anarchy is attempting to exact such waiver from them by 
threats. We cannot but think it inopportune that Lord 
CaRNARVON should have been addressing his appeal to Irish 
landlords from the Town Hall, Belfast, while Mr. Repmonp 
was addressing his appeal to Irish tenants from the National 
League Rooms in Dublin. Mr. Repmonp does not believe 
in Lord Carnarvon’s method to begin with. He “ did not 
“think that this new outbreak of eviction is to be met 
“by any appeal whatever either to the landlords or the 
“Government. He believed it was rather to be met 
“ by an appeal to the people, and he would earnestly ask 
“them to combine as they did in the old days of the 
“ Land League, and in that way put down eviction by 
“making it not a paying game for the landlord.” Mr. 
Repmonn’s amiable younger brother remarked later on 
that “he did not blame the landlords altogether. They 
“could not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and 
“ they could not make anything but a cold-blooded ruffian 
“out of the average Irish landlord.” Language of this 
kind is, of course, of merely literary interest ; but that 
which we have quoted from the elder Mr. Repmonp is 
of a more serious character. The hard words of Caius 
Graccuus can break no bones, but it is quite possible 
that those of TisERIus may. And in any case it is not 
desirable that, while these young gentlemen are calling 
out for resistance to the law, its chief guardian in Ireland 
should be pleading for a voluntary abrogation of it. To 
apply an analogy drawn from the agrarian situation to the 
political case, it would seem that Lord Carnarvon should 
either voluntarily keep silence himself as to the correlative 
duties of landlord and tenant, or that he should force the 
Messrs. Repmonp to hold their tongues on the subject. If 
speech, however, is to be restrained or forbidden in either 
case, there is no doubt as to the quarter in which it can 
best be spared. Whatever may be the amount of willing- 
ness on the part of landlords to forego their rights under 
the law, there can be very little doubt as to the willingness 
of the tenants to defy them. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN AT WARRINGTON. 


main impression given by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’sS 
speech at Warrington is that the speaker had been 
implored y somebody or other not to upset the coach. He 
evidently did his very best not to indulge his natural talent 
for that operation ; but whether the result of the struggle 
with self was a success or not is a point on which there may 
be very different opinions. Perhaps Lord HartincTron 
likes being told that ™ is “a political Rie Van WINKLE,” 
and that it is “futile and ridiculous” of him to “come 
“down from his mountain” and demand that certain - 
things shall not form part of the Liberal programme. 
Perhaps he is inclined to take in good part the reminder 
that “the world has moved on while these dreamers 
“ have been sleeping”; and that if he will not be con- 
vinced of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s reasonableness and justice, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and he must “ part company "—a warn- 
ing which may or may not recall a certain famous debate 
in which somebody (can it have been Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 4) 
apostrophized somebody else (can it have been Lord 
Hartineton ?) as his “late leader.” It may not stir what 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN calls “ the hot blood of a Whig” to be 
told that if all Mr. Cuamper.arn had to offer the Scotch people 
was Lord Hartineton’s platform, he (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN} 
“ should be hooted from the platform and should deserve 
* it.” Or perhaps in all these references, which seem so clear, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was not thinking of Lord Harrinctron 
at all, but of some political Brooxs of Sheffield. Let it, at 
any rate, be hoped that the political Brooxs of Sheffield, 
whoever he is, will like it. But it must be clear to any one 
who compares these mild inuendoes against the guilty 
Brooks with the language which is frequent on Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S lips when he is in full force, that he must 
have been very anxious not to upset the coach. That is 
always something. For it shows that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
unlike those advocates of the Liberal party who maintain 
that the coach not only will not, but cannot, be upset by 
any mortal power, has at least a suspicion that it is up- 
settable. 

There is less definite instruction to be got from the 
list of packages with which Mr. CuamBertain would, if 
he could, according to this his latest utterance, pack the 
vehicle, having reluctantly given up the idea of upsetting 
it. We do not know whether he was pleased or displeased 
by the fact that the Conference of Caucuses which was held 
before his address rejected from its programme the two articles 
which he and his immediate followers are supposed to have 
most at heart in relation to the land question—that is to 
say, landholding by corporations, and the artificial and com- 
pulsory carving out of peasant holdings. But the earlier 
part of his speech consisted of little but an argument, 
ad hominem chiefly, to show that the Tories, and Lord 
in particular, have stolen a great deal 
of his, Mr. thunder. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
experience of popular gatherings is no doubt consider- 
able, but we should ourselves doubt whether this sort of 
thing produces a very strong—we should doubt still more 
whether it produces a very lasting—impression on them. 
To prove that Tories carry out successfully in home and 
foreign policy the measures which Radicals unsuccessfully 
try to carry out is a process which, in the mind of a shrewd 
North-countryman, might possibly have results not exactly 
comforting to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, even if it could be proved 
to the letter. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’s proof, it need hardly be 
said, comes very far short of proof to the letter, or, for the 
matter of that, of proof to the spirit. The financial agree- 
ment with Egypt has been carried out, says Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and forgets, or hopes that his hearers will forget, that this 
agreement was exactly what the late Government, though 
they made it, never could get carried out. The retirement 
from the Soudan has been carried on, which, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and his colleagues had made it impossible to 
do anything else, is not very surprising one way or the 
other. No attempt has been made to relieve the gar- 
risons in Equatorial Africa. We do not know what Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN means by Equatorial Africa; but, if his 
Equator is a sufficiently movable line to include Kassala, 
we have the authority of the Government statements 
before Parliament rose that attempts are being made to 
relieve Kassala. And, with all respect to the person who 
read certain affidavits to the House of Commons, we are 
inclined to think Mr. Bourke’s word at least as good as 
Mr. CuamBer.ain’s. The negotiations with Russia are being 
carried on on the plan which “we” arranged, the sole differ- 
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ence being of course that Lord Satispury has obtained what 
“we” could not obtain. But it is unnecessary, except for 
the sake of illustration, to examinc Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
speech in detail in this part. Thunder-stealing is never 
urged unless the person who urges it has nothing else to 
say for himself. 

On Ireland and on home politics Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was a 
little less negative. We receive, and receive with the highest 
satisfaction, his assurance that he will never be a party to 
Mr. ParneLu’s plans, that he will never be a traitor to his 
country. It would be unkind to ask whether CorioLanus 
has banished the curs, or the curs have banished CorIOLANUS ; 
whether Mr. CuaMBERLAIN, having considerably altered his 
mind since the days when he had those unfortunately his- 
torical communications with Mr. O’Suea, resolved to have 
no dealings with Mr. Parnewt ; or whether Mr. Parnewt has 
taken his custom away from Mr. Cuampertain. But when 
Mr, CuamBer.ain eloquently remarks that Gop made England 
and Ireland neighbours, and that he would to Heaven our rulers 
had made us friends, it is impossible not to remember that 
Mr. CuamBervain himself has been a ruler by the not in- 
considerable space of five years. It is to be feared that, by 
his own account, his conduct during that time has been 
such as to be at least antithetical to the Divine intentions. 
This carelessness or temerity of expression is scarcely sur- 
prising in a man who, before his own seat in the late 
Cabinet had had time to grow cold, accused that Cabinet of 
conduct similar to the conduct of the Austrians in Venice and 
the Russians in Poland. But Mr. CuamBerwatn’s greatest 
difficulties must have come upon him when he approached 
the question of his own domestic programme and had to 
beware of the upsetting process. It was here that, his heart 
being not even as the heart of these Whigs, but hot within 
him, he broke out into those uncomplimentary descriptions 
of Brooks of Sheffield. He had to re-propose the proposals 
which the delegates in the morning had struck out as 
unwise, and to propose free schools at an expense of 
an Income-tax of three-farthings in the pound (“ That,” 
said Mr. Cuampertarn parenthetically, “is one means 
“ of raising the money”) as a thing likely to excite the 
passionate fervour which he desires to see among the 
people. And all this had to be done very gingerly lest the 
coach—that top-heavy vehicle—should upset, But it is 
very difficult to bear in mind the two objects of not up- 
setting a coach on the one hand, and of exciting passionate 
fervour and necessary enthusiasm by sensational driving 
on the other. Authorities in the interesting but difficult 
art of making love lay it down that there is nothing more 
fatal than the appearance of thinking of something else. A 
distrait lover is lost, more especially if the cause of his dis- 
traction is evidently that he is afraid of losing the favour of 
somebody else. It is vain for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to endeavour 
to excite the fervid passions of the beautiful Many-headed 
if he casts eyes over his shoulders in this way at Whigs 
and Moderates and other rival charmers. The great heart 
of the people is not to be won by half-heartedness. He 
had much better speak out and promise everybody every- 
thing in the fearless old fashion. A severe respect for the 
ancestor maltreated of bishops deprived Mr. CuamBERLAIN 
of some of the frivolous advantages of English education ; 
but he knows doubtless that “ Nec timide promitte” is at 
least as much a maxim of the political as of the poetical 
Ovip. As it was, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN appeared at Warrington 
very nearly empty-handed. His suggestion of corporate 
landholding and allotments dispensed by local authorities 
had been negatived beforehand by the unkind delegates ; 
and there was little left but the uated Income-tax, in- 
troduced apologetically and with bated breath; the aboli- 
tion of the Game-laws, for which probably not a man in the 
audience cared twopence ; and inquiry into illegal appro- 
priation. Now all this will disgust Brooxs of Sheffield, 
while it will hardly hearten the other party much; so that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN can hardly be said to have achieved a 


very great success. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


es Bishop of Perersoroven is himself again. His 
prolonged illness, if it has not eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, has at least diminished the stock of mless 
leasures, and the world, quite as much as the Church, may 

congratulated on his evident restoration to health and 
vigour. The Bishop of Perersorovcn is never dull, 
Whether exhorting the impenitent teetotaller, or defending 
the Established Church ; whether wrestling with Satay, or 


contending with Mr. Bricut, he never wearies or repels the 
cynic and the worldling. He is a great preacher; but 
whenever be leaves the pulpit, and sometimes perhaps while 
he occupies that structure, he casts all sermonizing instinets 
to the winds. Every one must remember the famous criti- 
cism, embalmed with so many other pleasant things in tho 
Life of Samuen Witserrorce, which was passed upon a 
sermon of Dr. Macge’s while he was yet Dean of Cork by 
the then Bishop of that diocese :—‘A miracle of logic, 
“ eloquence, imagination, and power, with scarcely enough 
“ Gospel to save a tom-tit.” Such, or something like it, was 
the episcopal judgment in question. Probably the Bishop of 
PETERBORUUGH does not aspire to rank with the foremost 
theologians of the Church. As St. Pau turned to the 
Gentiles, so he turns to the House of Lords, where he has 
been for some time very grievously missed. Even in his 
retirement, amid the salubrious but unromantic seclusion 
of Stoke Dry, the mind of the sardonic Bisnop has been 
vexed by the whims and follies of his species. He has 
suffered long in silence, but on Monday last he took up 
his pen, gave himself, if we may say so without irre- 
verence, a shake, and proceeded, like the victim of Siszanpus 
ScHarnaBurcensis, to his revenge. That the Bishop of 
PETERBOROUGH ever turgets the “oafs” who trouble his 
repose “ over a jolly chapter of Rabevais ” we neither affirm 
nor deny. He has, however, given them permission, with the 
decorous reserve which suits his office, to “dry-rot at ease 
“till the Judgment Day.” The Bishop of Perersoroven, 
like Burke, is afflicted by the day of no judgment. He has 
been made the object of a correspondence, of that Hibernian 
sort of correspondence which is all on one side. He has 
been flattered, traduced, admonished, and ridiculed in every 
variety of style, and often, we make no doubt, in exceedingly 
bad English. What, then, has the Bisnor been saying, to 
bring upon him this pitiless torrent of epistolary attack ? 
Like Mr. Suanpy on an historic occasion, nothing. All his 
friends and enemies have been writing to him to express 
admiration, contempt, hatred, love, sympathy, antipathy, 
approval, apprehension, for his “ pastoral on Church de- 
“ fence,” and he has issued no pastoral at all. 


The Bishop of Perterporovcn casts the handful of 
exiguous dust which is to lull these excited feelings to rest 
with all his habitual dexterity. It is even as though he had 
said to himself, * The Z'imes is dull to-day. It shall be less 
“ dull to-morrow, or next day.” If the Bisnor did form 
this resolution, he certainly carried it out. His description 
of the contents of his post-bag deserves to live for more than 
twenty-four hours. The letters he receives “are laudatory, 
“ argumentative, inquisitive, didactic, sarcastic, and occa- 
“ sionally abusive, and they ask my opinion upon nearly 
“ every possible question of Church history, ritual, doctrine, 
“and practice.” The Bisnor pleads imperfect leisure, and 
declines the duty thus sought to be imposed upon him. It 
is curious, but it is true, that many people think it highly 
complimentary to ask an author questions about his work 
which the work itself must sufficiently answer if it be what 
it professes to be. ‘“ How delightful, but who is Gram?” 
was the comment of a lady after hearing the Porr Laureate 
read one of his finest idylls. The Bishop of PererBoroven, 
however, could not well reply to many of his questioners, 
upon whose hands time must hang somewhat heavily, even 
if he would. Hecan only say, after Pontius Pitate, with a. 
difference, ““ What I have not written, I have not written.” 
The “ pastoral” is like that famous Pitanensian lochus, 
which perplexes the youthful student of Taucypipgs. Pre- 
vious historians, says Tuucyp1pDEs, have devoted much atten- 
tion to this military formation, “which never existed at. 
all.” Then he passes on, leaving his readers to wonder 
why anybody should have taken the trouble to invent such 
a dry and paltry myth. But of the Bisnopr’s fiercely- 
debated pastoral there is an explanation, or, to be scientific, 
a germ. A quarter of a century ago Dr., or perhaps Mr., 
Macez, published a lecture on the voluntary system. It is 
unkind of newspapers to raise the ghosts of ancient dis- 
_ courses. Even M. Biowirz’s “ latest intelligence ” is usually 
| less than ten years old. But this is the month of Sep- 
tember, and an extract from a lecture delivered about 1860. 
on Dissent has been republished as a complete pastoral 
issued in 1885 on the Church. This, again, has led, in 
the eccentric logic of events, to the Bisnop being called o 
“ highly-paid drone,” “an enemy of Christianity,” and 
“ a Jupas who ought to go to his own place,” 
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AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 


WE do not find it easy to realize at home the intensity 
of Australian feeling on the subject of New Guinea. 
The coming elections may tell us whether Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Ministry has retained or lost its English popularity, but it 
needs no election to show how it is regarded in Australia. 
The irritation produced by the New Guinea question, and 
the usual Colonial and Foreign Office muddle over it, were 
matters which concerned us very little, especially as we had 
similar muddles in plenty much nearer home. To the 
Australian mind the delays, the changes of front, the in- 
decision of Lord GranvittE and Lord Derpsy, were in- 
explicable. That any one should fail to see the importance 
of New Guinea to the colony and the absolute necessity 
that its coast should be claimed by England was incredible, 
and when the question was at length settled colonial poli- 
ticians felt no gratitude to the English Ministry. No time 
has, however, been lost in taking advantage of the new 
facilities, and the Zimes announces that already the 
treasuries of Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane have placed 
a sum of money in the hands of the Geographical Society 
of Australasia to be employed in organizing an exploring 
expedition. 

It is only in late years—indeed within a few months— 
that the coast line of New Guinea has been completely sur- 
veyed, and the surprising fact ascertained beyond a doubt 
that the island is the largest in the world. This distinction 
used to be claimed for Borneo—Australia itself, of course, 
ranking as a continent. But the area of Borneo is only 
280,000 square miles, while that of New Guinea is fully 
300,000. In other words, it is rather more than double the 
size of Spain and Portugal. This immense island has 
hitherto been divided conventionally into two nearly equal 
ports, of which the Western was supposed to belong to 

olland, and the Eastern, as most Australians fondly be- 
lieved, to England. When Germany hoisted her flag in 
Humboldt Bay the news came like a thunderclap, and 
when the home Ministry calmly acquiesced, the excite- 
ment, especially in Queensland, was intense. Geographic- 
ally New Guinea is nearest to Queensland, and Cape York, 
its extreme northern point, is connected by a chain of 
islands with the opposite coast of Torres Strait. A line 
of steamers now runs regularly through the Strait from 
Brisbane to England, and its scenery is familiar to many 
travellers. The whole Strait, according to recent arrange- 
ments, and all the island to the south and east, com- 

rising an area of more than 100,000 square miles, now 

longs nominally to England, and General ScratcHLey 
has been commissioned to a kind of roving governorship. 
The German settlement, if it exists, is on the northern 
coast, almost directly under the equator. The advantages 
likely to accrue to any nation except England from these 
annexations are exceedingly problematical, and England 
only profits through Australia; but the probability that 
gold will be found in the mountain ranges of the southern 
coast, and the certainty of the pearl trade already flourishing 


‘among the islets of Torres Strait, have fired the Australian 


imagination to fever-heat. We may feel sure that before 
long every inlet will have been sounded and the geological 
value of every range accurately gauged by scientific ex- 
plorers. That the climate will admit of regular European 
settlements is very doubtful; but Mr. Wattace and other 
travellers report the existence of mountains as high as the 
Alps, covered with eternal snow, and there may be elevated 
valleys and plateaus suitable to the constitution of the 
white man. The absence of high mountains is the root 
of all the ills of Australia. Where there are glaciers to 
melt, rivers flow and droughts are unknown. 

The new expedition is not, strange to say, shared in by 
the Government of South Australia, although its northern 
coast on the Gulf of Carpentaria approaches almost as near 
to New Guinea as that of Queensland. The people of 
Adelaide, however, contribute an eminent naturalist, Dr. 
Haackg, originally, we believe, of German birth, and no 
doubt before long all the colonies will have joined in an 
enterprise which equally concerns them all. The leader is 
Captain Everitt, whose acquaintance with the Malay lan- 
guage may prove useful as well as the knowledge he has 
acquired of life in the tropical jungles of Sumatra. Dr. 
Bernays, a well-known botanist, acts as surgeon to the 
party, which comprises several experienced explorers and 
enlists the services of a number of Malay carriers as cooks, 
carpenters, and so forth. The greatest care has been taken 
to select among the two hundred applicants attracted by the 
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advertisement of the Geographical Society, and the directions 
and instructions seem to be admirably framed. Of course 
they say nothing as to the primary object of the expedition ; 
but it is an open secret that, if it returns without having 
discovered new gold-fields, there will be disappointment in the 
colonies. The two great difficulties to be surmounted are 
the climate and the possible hostility of the natives. The 
reports as to the disposition of the Papuans are extremely 
discrepant ; as might, indeed, have been expected from the 
great size of the island and the great distance apart of the 
various attempts at exploration. Captain Everiut is in- 
structed to enter the Aird River, an estuary at the head of 
the great Papuan Gulf, and to press forward to the nearest 
high land, working up to the main dividing range as far as 
he can. Geological, anthropological, and zoological speci- 
mens are especially to be collected ; and we may be sure that, 
if the expedition has any kind of success, new birds of 
Paradise will be discovered, and perhaps “some very small 
“ parrots, about three inches long, which creep about the 
“ stems of the fig and other fruit trees.” 


AN ANKWORKS PACKAGE, 


bogie objections to tobacco are not exclusively medical or 
even moral. We all know, for the late Mr. CaLVERLEY 
has told us, that those who use fusees all grow by slow 
degrees brainless as chimpanzees, nerveless as lizards, and 
that most of them go mad and beat their wives, plunge 
(after shocking lives) razors and carving-knives into their 
gizzards. On the other hand, two German savants, after 
minute and exhaustive investigation by the most approved 
scientific methods, arrived at the conclusion that smoking 
is nothing at all, except watching the smoke. Between 
these conflicting views, the view of poetry and the view 
of science, the ordinary smoker will probably be able to 
steer without difliculty. He is, however, beset by com- 
mercial dangers which he may not find it so easy to 
avoid. One of these was illustrated by a case which came 
before the Vacation Judge in the early part of the week. 
Mr. Currey, of Maida Vale, bought a box of cigars in 
Antwerp. He liked them and bought some more. He 
took forty-five boxes, thinking them cheap, as they certainly 
were, at fifteen pounds. They were to be divided among 
four friends. A more innocent transaction could hardly be 
imagined. But it turned out that the brand upon the boxes 
was spurious. It purported to be that of Messrs. Upmann, 
of Havannah, whereas it was not. They accordingly moved 
to restrain Mr. Currey from selling or dealing with the 
cigars, which he had no intention of doing. This, it may be 
thought, was a nugatory proceeding on the part of Messrs. 
Upmann. But such an opinion ignores, as the opinions of 
laymen on legal proceedings so often do, the great question of 
costs. ‘ At all events,” said the plaintiffs’ counsel, “ the 
“ defendant must pay the costs.” They were able to cite a case 
in which Messrs. Upmann themselves, or another firm of the 
same name, had persuaded Mr. Justice Cuirry to make a 
defendant in similar circumstances pay for not knowing 
what he could not have known. Mr. Justice Smita, how- 
ever, whether from greater sympathy with smokers or some 
other cause, declined to follow the course taken by Mr. 
Justice Cuirty. Feeling satisfied that Mr. Currey had 
nothing to do with pirating the plaintiffs’ trade-name, he 
He dismissed it, indeed, without 
costs. But, as Mr. Currey appeared and told his un- 
varnished tale in person, the proceedings cannot have been 
very expensive to him. It is, however, the merest accident 
that he escaped without a substantial fine for no fault of his 
own whatever, either positive or negative. 

The whole law of trade-marks and copyrights is full of 


pitfalls for the unwary. The ordinary purchaser is expected 


to inform himself about points which never occur to him 
and as to which he has no sources of information. If Mr. 
Currey had studied the brand on his cigar-boxes for half 
an hour with a microscope, he, not being an expert, would 
probably have been none the wiser. It is necessary that 
tradesmen should be protected against fraud; but their 
protection does not involve the right of proceeding against 
innocent persons who may happen to be more accessible 
than the-real offender. It does not seem to have been 
disputed in the case before Mr. Justice Situ that some- 
body made a dishonest use of Messrs. Urmany’s name, But 
that that fact should give them a cause of action against 
any one who had one of the spurious boxes in his possession 
is disgraceful to the jurisprudence of a commercial country. 
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Nor is the injustice confined to trade-marks or trade-names. 
It is not long since the owner of the copyright of certain 
songs sought to recover penalties from those who had sung 
them in public without asking and paying for his per- 
mission. His name was not on the music, and it was 
impossible for the singers to have discovered his position 
without making inquiries at Stationers’ Hall, which they 
naturally never thought of instituting. If we remember 
rightly, an unfortunate man was mulcted because he had 
sung “ She wore a Wreath of Roses” at a village concert. 
It is true that Mr. Currey escaped, but he had to give up 
the boxes, and was put to considerable inconvenience. The 
maxim that every one is supposed to know the law, or 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse, becomes an absurdity 
when it is transferred from general principles and applied 
to particular instances. Still more ridiculous is it to expect 
that people should know not only what the law is, but 
whether in any given case it has been broken. But the 
i of unreasonableness is reached when honest men are 
made to suffer for fraud of which they were not only guilt- 
less but ignorant. The courts have often had to determine 
which of two innocent parties shall bear the loss due to 
the dishonesty of a third. The guiding principle has 
usually been that he should pay who had the best oppor- 
tunity of preventing the crime. Mr. Justice Currry’s deci- 
sion seems scarcely compatible with this wholesome rule. 
Messrs. Upmann have certainly a much better chance of 
stopping the forgery of their names than any casual pur- 
chaser can have. The interests of private persons require 
to be considered, or we shall lapse into the condition illus- 
trated in the sphere of criminal law by Mr. Justice SterHEn’s 
cheerful doctrine that any one who lends a friend a copy of 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus publishes a blasphemous libel. 


THE AFGHAN FRONTIER SETTLEMENT. 


are latest advices from St. Petersburg report the formal 
completion of the arrangements of which the substance 
was communicated to the English public a fortnight ago in 
a speech of Lord Ranpotrn Information, it 
is stated, has been received by the Russian Government of 
the definite acceptance by the British Cabinet of its recent 
proposals in regard to the Zulfikar Pass. The boundary will 
be fixed in detail by a mixed Commission on the spot, the 
work of which, we are told, will “ probably begin without 
“delay.” We cannot, of course, forget that it has been 
about to begin “ without delay” ever since Midsummer of 
1884; but doubtless there are now good reasons for think- 
ing that no further resort to dilatory tactics is to be feared. 
The fact is, indeed, that the prompt meeting of the Commis- 
sion has been assured by the simple expedient of reducing 
their functions to insignificance. Russia is now willing to 
carry out the frontier understanding of last year, because by 
a persistent defiance of it she has managed in fact, if not in 
form, to get it set aside. General Ripeway and his Russian 
colleague will have a very different task before them 
from that which would have had to be undertaken by Sir 
Perer Lumspen and General ZELENor. All the main points 
on the frontier will be enumerated and defined in the pro- 
tocol under which the Commission will act—which is, of 
course, the same thing as saying that all the main possibili- 
ties of serious disagreement between the two Commissioners 
have been provided against beforehand. Their functions, 
to use a distinction familiar to lawyers, will not be as they 
would have been last year, judicial or quasi-judicial, but, 
so far as all points of importance are concerned, entirely 

It will hardly be denied, except by those who will deny 
anytbing, that the frontier arrangement as finally settled 
must reckon as a distinct success to the Government, Lord 
Ranvotrn has frankly revealed the extent of 
Lord GraNVILLE’s contribution to it ; and it is pretty plain 
that it did not amount to much. The circumstance that the 
late Foreign Secretary had addressed “a stern and uncom- 
“ promising despatch” to the Russian Government just 
before leaving office would have been a highly important 
circumstance but for three reasons—the first, that Lord 
GRANVILLE was its author, the second, that its author wasa 
member of the Administration of Mr. GLapsTong, and the 
third, that the Russian Government were its recipients. 
Lord GRANVILLE being what he is, there could be no real 
efficacy in the sternest and most uncompromising warning 
addressed by him to the Government of St. Petersburg ; 
and Lord GranvILLE not being what he is, there could be 


no terror in any threats from the Cabinet of the. Sacred 
Covenant and the Open Book. The difference between 
the Conservative and the Liberal Ministry in the eyes of 
Russia was just the slight difference that the former appeared 
to her to mean what they said, and that the latter did 
not. We do not imagine that Lord Satispury was called 
upon for any great display of diplomatic skill, or even of 
vigorous despatch-writing, to gain his point; his success 
was simply an affair of that despised quality, prestige—the 
result of a recognition on the part of Russia that the Con- 
servative Government were of certain useful moral 
attributes which the Liberal Government had been without. 
We can only regret that the accidents of our home politics 
should so long have delayed a change which has proved so 
exceedingly salutary in its effects. If only the downfall of 
the Giapstone Administration had come to pass at the 
beginning of the Parliamentary Session instead of at the 
end of it, how different would now have been the aspect of 
affairs on the Afghan frontier! It is tolerably certain that 
we should in that case have had no advance of Russia beyond 
the points to which she had crept by the end of last year, 
and possibly should have witnessed an actual retirement 
on her part from them; and we may safely say that there 
would have been no “ regrettable incident ” on the Kushk, 
and no establishment of a Russian outpost at Penj-deh. 
Regrets, however, are useless—or useful only to prevent 
our forgetting all that has been lost on the Indian frontier 
under the calamity of Gladstonian rule, and to rouse us 
from that feeling of false security to which Englishmen of 
these days are always willing to surrender their minds with 
regard to questions of Imperial policy. We ought never 
to forget ourselves, or to allow any one else to forget if 
we can help it, that, though the Conservative Government 
have done well in winding up the Afghan dispute so speedily, 
they have not done and could not do anything to diminish 
the formidable burden of danger, disquietude, and cost which 
their predecessors have bequeathed to our Indian Empire. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE EMPIRE, 


A SPEECH from Lord Rosezery is always an interest- 
ing, and generally an amusing, performance ; but Lord 
Rosebery on an Imperial topic, Lord Rosesery speeding 
the parting Colonial Governor, was sure to make a speech 
combining the elements of interest and amusement in a 
high degree. At the banquet given the day before yester- 
day to celebrate the departure of Lord Carrineton for New 
South Wales the “ youngest member of the late Cabinet ” 
was at his best. He showed a thoroughly humorous enjoy- 
ment of the inconsistencies of his position (among which 
certain associations with the name BeaconsFIELD must surely 
be reckoned) ; and, though he pretended to spare his audience 
any elaborate enunciation of his well-known unenlightened 
opinions as to the desirability of retaining possession of the 
British Empire, he evidently felt keen pleasure in accentu- 
ating his own antagonism in this respect to the school of 
Radicalism to which in other respects he belongs. No one 
in his audience, he slily observed, “ could know how soon he 
“ might mount the hobby of Federation, and for how long 
“he might ride it”; but he promised them not “to avail 
“himself of the tempting opportunity,” and contented 
himself with merely referring to the subject at intervals 
throughout his speech. While professing, too, to treat the 
question of the practicability of Federation as still an un- 
decided one—not in his own mind doubtless, but in the poli- 
tical mind in general—he quietly went on to observe that 
“upon this question depended the future connexion of 
“ Great Britain and her Colonies, and on the further ques- 
“ tion whether that tie became closer or looser depended the 
“ future position of this country among the nations of the 
“ world.” That is to say, the future position of this country 
among the nations of the world depends upon something 
which depends in its turn upon something else which one of 
the fathers of Radicalism has dismissed as sn utterly base- 
less and foolish dream. That is pretty well as an exhibition 
of the strangely-assorted companionship which may be found 
in political wet weather under the same umbrella. 

rd Rosezery, however, has evidently, as we have said, 
an acute sense of the humour of such a situation, How else, 
indeed, can we explain the unction with which he went on 
to dwell on the quarrel between Germany and Spain and 
its causes? “ Within a week,” he said, “the dispute had 
“ become a European question. And why? Because the 
“ great races in the world were anxious to octupy the best 
“ places of the world, and they, who were the greatest race 


* of all, had places and positions on the earth’s surface which, 
“ unless he was much mistaken, they meant still to occupy.” 
Why, thisis flat Jingoism surely !—Jingoism as pronounced 
as was ever talked by the most benighted of Conservative 
orators to the most benighted of Conservative audiences. 
And what, again, are we to makeof this? ‘Some philosophers 
* existed who thought that we should be better without these 
“ * encumbrances’ who would like to see us relegated ”—by 
which Lord RosrBery seems to mean confined—“ to these 


- “ two congenial islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” Who 


can be the philosophers referred to? Can Lord RosEBEery 
really mean to apply so opprobrious a word to any lumi- 
naries of his own party? Yet he can hardly have forgotten 
that the opinions which he thus ridicules have not only been 
avowed by some of the most distinguished “ men of light 
“ and leading” in the Liberal connexion, but that it is not 
so very long since it was actually the opinion dominant in 
‘Liberal policy, and asserted in Liberal administration with 
consequences from which the Empire is suffering to this 
day. If its former adherents now keep their views to them- 
selves it is not to be supposed on that account that they 
have changed them, or that they would hesitate in any 
future period of power, which happened to concur with 
another period of apathy on this subject in the mind 
of the English people, to give practical effect to these 
views in their direction of the national affairs. It is all 
very well for Lord Roszsery to deal side-blows of this kind 
at the doctrines of his political friends in after-dinner 
speeches. For such an occasion the joke is good enough, but 
it would be carrying it too far to put him and “ the 
“ philosophers” again into the same Cabinet, and see which 
would have the best of it in a conflict of which “ the 
“ position of this country among the nations of the world” 
would form the stake. We sincerely hope, at least, that the 
country will think twice before it tries any such dangerous 
experiment. 


THE MEDOC. 


él rude Cornish song which begins “ As Tom was a-walking 

one fine summer's morn” goes on to relate its hero's falling 
out and reconciliation with Cozen Mal, all about a “ doat fig” that 
feil in Fan Trembaa’s lap. Une may be permitted to wonder 
whether this be a corruption of the name of the yellow fig called 
da medot by De la Quintinye in his Instruction pour les jardins 
fruitiers ; somewhat as the name of that Burgundy pear called the 
amadote has been disfigured from “Dame Oudet,” its first 
cultivator. Anyhow, Cardinal Wolsey acclimatized that medot 
fig at Lancing and Tarring; the same Tarring that is celebrated 
in an old catch for the Sussex schoolboy:—‘ Haydon, Denton, 
‘Tarring, all begins with A.” Ifthe name of the mayduke cherry 
be really a form of Médoc, the fruit itself has long since dis- 
appeared from its putative habitat, which forms that part of our 
encient province of Aquitaine or Guienne which is here to be 
icone’, together with its productions of another guess sort than 
figs or cherries either; fit as they are reyum mensis, arisque 
deorum—so the motto over the entrance of the fourteenth-century 
chiiteau d’Issan still proclaims, 

A line drawn from Blanquefort, a little north of Bordeaux, to 
La Teste, near Arcachon, cuts off to the northward a three-cornered 
tract, bounded on the west by the Atlantic, and on the east by 
the estuary of the Gironde. This is the country of Médoc, pro- 
perly so called. A line going north and south, bisecting the 
triangle, would also roughly mark off the watershed. To the west 
of this line, the long tract called the Landes is alwost valueless for 

iculture, and its poverty-stricken sandy wastes are abandoned 
to the evergreen oak and the maritime pine, with willowsand osiers 
in the vast marshy stretches. Vinets L’Antiguité de Bourdeaus, 
printed in 1574, speaks of the hares of this country, which were 
non-seulement si hardis qu’ils courent aprés les levriers, mais aussi tant 
legers que les diriés voler plus tost que courir par ces grans sables ; et s’il 
leur deplaist de se paistre & couvert, au pié arbres, ils montent & la 
sime et mesme gisent la. : 
This ancient joker shall not get any help as to the hares coursing 
the dogs, but the other myth is one which might be explained by 
the rationalisti¢ school with the aid of another local wonder— 
namely, that the mountains walk on these coasts. And so, if you 
make believe very much, they really do. For the hillocks are all 
of loose sea-sand, and, driven hither and thither by the Atlantic 
gales, are constantly shifting—“ moving lightly,” as the prophet 
eremiah has it—swallowing up houses, villages, and churches, 
and burying the pine-trees up to their tender tops, on which the 
hares love to feed, and among which they are not slow to make 
their forms. Vine-bearing Médoc, until the advent of the 
phylloxera doubtless the most valuable piece of land in the whole 
world, is but a strip of about six miles wide and fifty long, 
stretching northwards by the left bank of the Garonne and the 
Gironde from Blanquefort to Soulac. The more southern thirty 
miles of this strip is known as Upper and the remaining twenty 
as Lower Médoc. The contour o! this favoured ground is a suc- 
cession of large and very gradually swelling mounds, ‘The surface 
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pebbly, quartzose gravel, mingled with 


some clayey marl and sand, and varying from a few inches to six 
and nine feet in on the rock, but 
generally upon clay or on ers fixed in a ferruginous mass, 
which a of coarse conglomerate, locally called alios, 
This again on sand. have disclosed a thin 
calcareous stratum, followed by y marl of divers colours alter- 
nating with sand to a depth of over 300 feet. 

The vines are all -planted in rows, at a distance just sufficient to 
admit of a pair of oxen squeezing through with a plough, and are 
kept low, being trained to laths or to wires at a height of fifteen 
inches or so. The average yield is about 126 gallons, or 63 
dozen, of wine to the acre planted with 3,700 vines. Thus every 
five vines give a bottle. A local directory of the principal vine- 
yards of the Médoc gives about 6,200 names of proprietors, and 
there are besides a vast number of smaller cultivators who make 
less than a thousand gallons, Named cris run up to as many as 
2,300. It would be rye here to mention at any length even 
the sixty grands criis which, classified in 1855 into five divisions 
by the syndicate of wine-brokers or courtiers, are now con- 
eldored—by the best judges—to be the best wines in the world. 

Descending the river from Bordeaux, we find all the high-class 
wines gathered between Ludon and Saint-Estéphe, a distance of 
twenty-five miles ; and first we have at Ludon itself’ one classified 
wine; next comes Macau with one also; then Labarde with two, 
Cantenac with seven, and Arsac, somewhat inland, with one only. 
Margaux follows with as many as ten, and then a considerable 
distance is before the very kernel of Médoe, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pauillac—the ancient Pauliacus—is reached. Here, 
about Saint-Laurent, are three noted wines; near Saint-Julien 
twelve; and round Pauillac itself no less than seventeen grands 
certs. All this shore was well known from of old to mariners. 
As early as 1307 we find the merchant fleets part loading at 
Bordeaux, and then dropping down the river to fill up at Macau, 
Margaux, Castillon, and other points. 

Chateau Lafite has long headed the Médoc wines. It is found 
in that position in 1730 in a go to the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bordeaux. The vineyards belonged to the President of the 
Parliament of Guienne, Pichard, who before he was guillotined 
in 1793 was known in Paris as the Prince des Vignes. It then 
became national property, and was sold for 48,000/., which would 
be equal to at least double the money nowadays. In 1821 it was 
bought by Sir Samuel Scott, in trust, for 40,000/., and in 1867 
was again sold by ublic auction in Paris for 165,600/. to Baron 
James de Rothsc ik whose heirs still hold it. The estate con- 
tains about 330 acres, so that the price was 500/. an acre; but, as 
only 42 acres are under vines, the price of these must be put at a 
very much higher figure. The Lafite vineyards are in three 
different localities; the principal portion surrounds the Chateau, 
there is a very fine plot down the river at Saint-Estéphe, and the 
remainder consists of a comparatively young plantation on a 
plateau called Les Carruades. The cultivation of the Lafite vines 
costs every year at least 10o/. anacre. The vintage of 1865 was 
sold the following year for 55/. a hogshead (44s. a dozen), and two 
years later it was worth 80/. A hundred and fifty years ago both 
Latite and Margaux were quoted at 1,200 to 1,500 livres the 
tonneau, or, at the present value of money, about 438. a dozen ; 
just the 1865 first price. The annual yield is about 600 hogsheads 
of the first quality, 85 of a second-class wine which sells for about 
one-fourth less money, and 85 more of a lower quality still, which 
is worth only half the top price. At the 1866 prices this would 
give 36,300/. for the wine of 1865, which works out to a profit 
of 764/. an acre. At the sale which cleared out the Lafite 
cellars in 1868, six barriques of this same wine were sold at 89s. 
the dozen in the wood; but more fantastic prices were realized. 
A remnant of 1848 wire was sold for 52s. a bottle, some 1834 
went for 56s., and a score bottles of the 1811 comet vintage were 
knocked down to a hotel at Bordeaux at the mad price of 978. the 
bottle, the Café Anglais in Paris caving in at a franc less. Very 
much of this wine comes to England, and we also buy many of the 
other leading cris in the neighbourhood of Pauillac, which, besides 
its seventeen classed wines, boasts twenty-five criis buurgeois— 
the first grade of the unclassified—eighty cris artisans and 
paysans, and some forty petty cultivators, who each make from 
four to twenty hogsheads. In all, the average vintage of this 
Pauillac commune gives about 17,000 hogsheads. 

By the way, there is a Chateau Laffitte near , in Lower 
Médoc, which produces @ common wine, and a Cri Lafitte and 
another Lafite too, not far from Bordeaux. 

Next on the brief list of the three first grands criis comes 
Chiteau Latour, also near Pauillac, which yields just one-half as 
much as Chiteau Lafite. The Latour vineyards can be traced 
back in the De Ségur family to 1670. The present proprietors, 
four in number, paid 60,000/. for the property in 1841, and form 
a Company which disposes of the greater portion of its produce on 
the English market. It seems the fate of these grands cris to 
have common names, and thus mercifully provide a salve for the 
dilapidated consciences of the wine trade. There are no less than 
six other Latuurs, all of them of course called Chateaux, 

The third of the great wines is Chiteau Margaux, of ancient 
origin and old renown, which belonged, it is said, to our Edward II. 
when we held Guienne. As early as 1399 vineyards of Margaux 
are found mentioned in deeds. In the following century the 
castle, which was fortified, was known as Lamothe, now the 
common name of fourteen other wines, and one well suited to this 
undulating country, mothe or motte meaning a mound or hillock. 
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In 1750 the vineyards were replanted, and in 1802 the old castle 
was demolished by the Marquis de Lacomble, and the present 
- ugly modern chateau built on its site. In 1836 it was bought by 
the banker Aguado, Marquis de las Marimas, for 52,000/., and is 
now the property of M. Pillet-Will. Some of these vineyards 


are in the adjoining commune of Cantenac, and they contain in | 
650 hogsheads, and as much more is given by Montrose. 


all 197 acres and yield ie hogsheads of first-class wine, and 130 
of a second quality. This is another of the wines chiefly bought 
for England. The commune of Margaux furnishes seventeen 
named wines, and has thirty other vineyards of the artisan and 
ysan types. The total wine-yield is about 5,000 hogsheads. 
Desoribing wines is a Barmecide occupation of a mighty dry kind, 
but room may be made for at least one local enthusiast who says, 
without fear of contradiction,” that 
in successful years Margaux is the first wine of the world. With a hand- 
some colour, much fineness and great suavity of bouquet, it is generous 
without being heady ; reanimates tae frame while respecting the head, and 
leaves the breath pure and the mouth cool. 
We now come to the second grands criis, sixteen in number, 
which are headed by Mouton, near Pauillac, and formerly 
known as Brane-Mouton, having been in the Brane family for 
a century prior to 1830, when it was sold for 48,o00/. In 1853 
Baron James de Rothschild was lucky enough to secure it at a 
public auction for 1,000/. less, which is greatly below its present 
value, producing as it does 520 hogsheads or 12,000 dozen 
yoee Though called a second cri, its wine always com- 
mands a higher price than any others in the same class, and it 
is a wonderful wine to keep and improve. This may be due 
in some measure to the fact that itis produced solely from one 
variety of grape—-the Cabernet-Sauvignon, Next after Mouton 
follow Rauzan-Ségla and Rauzan-Gassies, two Margaux wines. 
Then come three Saint-Juliens, which are all Léovilles. Saint- 
Julien is a village and commune in the canton of Pauillac, and its 
wines—about eight thousand hogsheads yearly—are remarkable 
for tine colour, rich body, and a special bouquet, which is excep- 
tionally strong. Their character is considered by experts as being 
midway between that of the wines of Margaux and of Pauillac. 
There are about sixty vineyards great and small, led by Léoville- 
Lascazes, called after its owner the Marquis de Lascazes, and 
consisting of about one-half of the ancient Léoville estate which 
extended along the river from Beychevelle to Chateau Latour. 
Larmor retains the name of a former proprietor 
who sold the land in 1866; and the third Léoville, Léoville- 
Barton, also a slice of the old estate, has belonged to the house of 
Barton and Guestier since 1826. All the Léoville criis together 
ive 1,200 hogsheads, Two Margaux wines—Durfort-Vivens and 
Tocpuhes—cnne next on the wine-broker's list of second grands 
ertis; and then follow two more Saint-Juliens, Graaud-Larose- 
Sarget and Gruaud-Larose, Baron Sarget sells no wine in wood ; 
but, in accordance with a growing custom, “bottles at the 
chiiteau ” about 8,000 dozen annually, using special labels, corks, 
stamps, and capsules. We must go to Cantenac, a commune to 
the south of Margaux, for the next second-class wine—Brane- 
Cantenac—the name of which was made by Baron Brane alter he 


sold Brane-Mouton. It produces only 430 hogsheads to its 120 


acres—quantity being sacrificed to quality—and in good years 
runs as high as 28/. the hogshead, averaging 117/. an acre. The 
commune of Cantenac produces, one year with another, 5,600 
hogsheads. The Brown-Oantenac of the wine-lists is a grand crii 
of the third class. Then we have two other Pauillac wines, 
and Pichon-Longueville-Lalande. The ancient 
vineyards which form these two properties were at one time known 
as Badére, and at a later date as Bitisse, and belonged for more 
than two hundred years—as one portion still does—to the Barons 
of The second portion belongs to the 
Countess of nde, and the two fine modern chateaux face each 
other on the Bordeaux road, which divides the vineyards, 

And here must be said a few words about the “ chiteaux ” of 
Médoc. Many of them were ancient and feudal, and bear his- 
torical reputations, such as Blanquefort, Villandraut, and Roque- 
taillade, which still names a small wine; but these are now 
in ruins, or demolished and rebuilt; and besides these other 
modern chateaux, great and small, have sprung up since 1830 
or so like mushrooms. Every wealthy proprietor—and some of 
them are so beyond the dreams of avarice—would have his 
castle ; and perhaps nowhere else in the world can so many large- 

specimens of modern country-house architecture be seen 
within so small a They are literally to be counted by the 
hundred ; the Statistique Générale de la Gtronde figures 252, of 
which it must be confessed a good many are mere villas; and a 
round dozen of common farm-buildings have been audaciously 
raised to chiiteau rank in order to help sell a low-class wine to 
the foolish foreigner. As a writer of 1722 remarked— 
It is for those who buy to take these wines for what they are, after careful 
totam, without troubling to look at the pompous titles which the merchants 
give them, for these ts are G , and enjoy the privilege of para- 
phrasing to their heart’s content all they say. 
The fourteenth second cri is Beaucaillou, a Saint-Julien, formerly 
known as Ducru-Beaucaillou from the name of its then owner; 
and the list winds up with two Saint-Estéphe wines, Cos- 
d’Estournel and Montrose. The fine, light wines of the commune 
of Saint-Estéphe are well known for their softness and aroma. 
They are grown on a fertile gravelly soil, and comprise two 
second class, one third, one fourth, and one of the fifth class, 
followed by thirty-six criis bourgeois and perhaps 120 ertis arti- 
sans and paysans of above 25 hogsheads each, with another 


hundred of petty cultivators. The total yield is about 20,000 
hogsheads annually, giving plenty of elbow-room for the wine- 
merchants in their mysterious operations. Cos-d’Estournel, 
with three other vineyards, was bought bya London merchant 
named Martyn in 1852 for 46,000/., but it has been in the hands 
of the Errazu family since 1869. The yield of this vineyard is 


As to the third, fourth, and fifth cris, ea wines, 
permits but a word or two as to the names best known in 


| England. And first the Saint-Julien wine—there are seven 
| others of the name—called 
| Brown to the Comte Duchitel, Louis Philippe’s Minister, for 


Lagrange, was sold in 1842 by Mr. 


33,6002. 296 acres give here 870 hogsheads of third cré wine, 
Chiteau-Beychevelle, among the fourth grands criis, is one of the 
oldest and most important of the Médoc properties. Its name, 
which is old patois for Baisse-voile, is said to come from the salutes 
made by passing vessels in acknowledgment of the right of 
admiralty possessed by its owners, the celebrated family De Foix 
de Candale, In the fourteenth century it was a feudal stronghold, 
and passed to the famous Due d’Epernon by marriage in 1587, 
When that family became extinct it — to the Crown, but was 
sold to pay the last Duke's debts. The chiteau was rebuilt in 
1757, in the Louis XV. style, by the very wealthy Marquis de 
Brassier, who became a refugee at the Revolution, and Beychevelle 
was then seized as national property, and has since then many 
times changed hands, Pontet-Canet, which heads the fifth cris, 
is a Pauillac wine, and so too are Lynch-Bages, Haut-Bages, and 
Calvé-Croizet- 

The prices of the first grands criis have already been given. 
Taking 1865 as the type of a great year, the other first-cost top 
prices, new and on the spot, may be put at 28s. a dozen in the 
wood for Mouton. The other second ertis may be put at 20s., the 
third at 15s., the fourth at 12s., the fifth at 10s.,and superior 
bourgeois cris as low as 9s. or less. 

But the palmy time, the castle-building days, of Médoc are 
past or passing. The phylloxera steadily advances, though it is 
nowhere combated with so much vigour and with so much con- 
sequent expense as in these invaluable vineyards, The profits are 
thus no longer what they were; the incessant treatment of the 
roots of the vines with sulphate of carbon and sulpho-carbonate 
of potash being costly additions to the already high culture, At 
best these chemicals are but palliatives which partially and tem- 
porarily arrest the vine-pest. Winter submersion of the vineyards 
indubitably destroys or banishes the insect for the year, but that 
can only be practised where the levels permit, and the consequence 
is that the low-lying meadows near the river are now rapidly being 
transformed into vineyards. But these paluds, as they are called, 
give only a common, coarse, nameless wine, which is comparatively 
worthless except for blending. 


SOME INNOCENTS, 


M* T. H. BOLTON, Liberal candidate for North St. Pancras, 
writes to us to complain that certain statements of his, on 
which we commented last week, were wrongly reported. ‘he 
reporter made Mr, Bolton advocate the sweeping away of the law 
giving all the land to the eldest son, to the detriment of the rest 
of the family. According to Mr. Bolton, he himself duly limited 
the expression to cases of intestacy, and the perfervid reporter 
dropped the limitation. Having ourselves done Mr. Bolton no 
wroug, we need hardly notice the matter if the amended form of 
Mr. Bolton's contribution to the discussion of the “law of primo- 
geniture” were not in itself rather a good subject for discussion, 
Mr. Bolton, we are now told, limited the operation of the law, as 
the operation of the law is in fact limited, tu cases of intestacy. It 
would be superfluous to go into the minute point that, even so, the 
law does not “give” the land to the eldest son, but merely recog- 
nizes and gives effect to the immemorial and invariable custom 
which éxists in the case of all but a fow peculiar tenures. As 
Englishmen almost always leave their land to their eldest sons, 
the law, when any particular Englishman has omitted to signify bis 
intentions, supposes that he meant to do what is usual, But that 
may pass. I'he more interesting cage is this. Mr. Bolton is, 
we think, a lawyer. Does he in his legal experience, or in the 
legal experience of his friends, know tilty cases where the so- 
called law of primogeniture has acted to the damage of anybody ? 
Does he know twenty, ten, or tive ? Does he know one? When 
these questions are answered we will take Mr. Bolton a little 
further, and ask him how many cases he ever heard of in which, 
putting damage to any one out of question, the custom of primo- 
geuiture in cases of intestacy had to be applied at all. An answer 
might be very interesting to the electors of North St. Pancras, 
always supposing that the electors of North St. Pancras under- 
stand or care one jot about the land laws. For ourselves we have 
heard of two such cases—one in fiction, one in fact. In the 
fictitious one a hard-working man bought a small farm with the 
sweat of his brow (converted, of course, into coin of the reala)—a 
proceeding which showed that the buying of small farms by hard- 
working men with the sweat of their brow is by no means so 
impossible or unusual as from the rest of the documents in 
which we found this leading case (for they happened to be a 
series of land-law reform tracts or leaflets or something of that 
kind) it would seem to be. Then the hard-working man died 
without making a will, under the impression (having had 
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apparently more sweat of his brow than brains inside it) that 
morcellement would take place. His wicked eldest son (as wicked 
as if he had been a marquis or a baronet) deprived his mother 
and sisters of it, and we think (for it is some time ago) came 
toabad end. That is Case Number One. Case Num Two, 
which is historical, though we are uncertain about some of the 
details, was a very curious one. For there was hardship done in 
it; but, as it happened, the hardship was done to a capitalist 
corporation, and not to widows and children at all. A country 
gentleman of fair landed property, but no other means, was killed 
> a ee | accident, leaving a widow and seven or eight children. 
eh 


and had not had the thrift or forethought to insure his life, so that 
the whole of his property went to his eldest boy. An action for 
damages being brought against the Railway Company, a sympa- 
thetic jury gave, if we remember rightly, something like a total of 
ten or twelve thousand pounds to the mother and the younger 
children; whereas, if the defunct had been an ordinarily careful 
person or there had been no “ law of primogeniture,” a fifth of the 
sum would very likely have been given or nothing would have 
been applied for. Therefore it appears that Railway Companies 
have cause to wish the custom abolished, but not widows or 
orphans, or Mr. T. H. Bolton, or the electors of North St. 
Pancras. As, of course, there is no reason for suspecting Mr, 
Bolton of “ bamming” his constituents (as he hopes they will 
be) with a sham grievance, we can only suppose that he is a very 
great innocent indeed. He certainly must be if he supposes that 
the alteration of a legal custom, which probably does not affect a 
square mile of land annually, would do something for the working 

pulation of Great Britain, who could not so much as stand on a 
hundred square miles if they crowded shoulder to shoulder, 

This nonsense about laws of primogeniture has, however, been 
repeated so loud and so much ond in so many fashions that it is 
quite possible it may have ended in bamboozling the Mr. Boltons 
of this world. They may really think that, if the law were to 
presume that one landowner in a hundred thousand meant to do 
something which he did not do, and meant to do it contrary to the 
usual practice of his countrymen, and neglected to do it though 
he knew the danger of the law doing something different, all the 
wildernesses would blossom like the rose,and sixteen blades of grass 
would . where one grows at present. But what shall we say 
for Sir R. 
too ? On Wednesday last some persons waited on the Lord Mayor 
about the utterly intolerable flood of filthy printed paper with 
which the streets of London have been deluged for two months. 
Now if there is one man (not excepting even Sir Richard Oross) 
to whom the existence of this plague is due, after, of course, the 
scoundrelly purveyors of and traffickers in it, it is the present 
Lord Mayor of London. He, when the City authorities had taken 
the proper steps to stop it, interfered with them, and by a very 
questionable stretch of his authority, even if the subject of the 
stretch had been less questionable, frustrated the action of the 
police, He gave the cue to the Home Secretary and the law 
officers, the prerogative vote for the toleration of beastliness. He 
did more ; he lent his Mansion House to the silly clerics, and sillier, 
because less excusable, laymen who set their imprimatur on the 
original stuff that later inventions have only imitated more or less 


apparently no marriage settlement, had made no will, | 


N. Fowler, Lord Mayor of London? Is he an innocent | 


| 
| 


clumsily. And now he promises “ sympathy and support” to the | 


rsons who are trying to stop in its full career what he, the Lord 
Basen, might have stopped at the beginning and refused to stop. 
This looks at first sight like a case of something different from 
innocence. It looks very much as though the Lord Mayor, like 
other persons even higher in dignity, had become not a little alarmed 
by the somewhat late discovery of what he has really been lending 


_know what his chances are like. 


of votes had not been to a great extent done away with) to tell a 
voter who to vote for out of several candidates whom it is 
decided to elect together. That was what people said was done 
in a town called Birmingham on an occasion when, by the 
merest chance in the world, the difficult problem of dividing 
dual votes between three candidates as nearly as possible equally 
was carried out with such skill and success. Or, at any rate, 
if this extreme pitch of atrocity in the way of shepherding 
the independent elector is not reached, we shall have associa~ 
tions as well as candidates canvassing for votes. Indeed, Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake—an inveterate non-respecter of ns, who 
seems to have got so much worse with years that he has added 
Mr. Schnadhorst to the list of the persons he does not t 
—had the impudence to ask whether associations had not done 
this. Mr. Schnadhorst, as far as we have seen, returned no 
direct answer. He is too innocent even to understand the guile of 
this veteran troubler of other people’s repose. But the editor of 
the Daily News was kind enough to do it for him. A Liberal 
Association, that austere man points out, cannot turn a yoter 
out of his house, but a landlord can. it might be retorted 
that a Liberal Association can do things quite as unpleasant, 
and is at least in some cases quite as likely to do them. But 
the better answer is that the supposition of any such intention 
on Colonel Richardson Gardner's or any other candidate's part 
is absolutely gratuitous. It is the immemorial practice, recog- 
nized, if not strictly authorized, by law, for a candidate to 
solicit votes. A political association has no locus standi for 
such solicitation of any sort whatever. Colonel Richardson 
Gardner, it is to be supposed, like other people, wants to 
And this is what shocks 
Mr. Schnadhorst, a man averse to all political organizing and 
machinery, sternly set against “ hordering about ” the independent 
elector or his somewhat less independent representative when 
elected, an individualist after Mr. Auberon Herbert’s own heart, 
staunch for the right of everybody not to be dictated to, not to be 
asked unpleasant questions, not to be “chivied” in any fashion 
whatever. This is Mr. Schnadhorst’s well-known character; 
indeed itis only by manifestations of that character in connexion 
with the machinery for securing electoral and representative inde- 

ndence called a Caucus that Mr. Schuadhorst ever has been 
eard of. How sweetly innocent Mr. Schnadhorst must be, or 
how much more sweetly innocent Mr. Schnadhorst must think the 
British public! 


STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. 


FEW years ago there was disinterred from the commonplace- 
book of an Exeter lawyer the following curious letter de- 
scribing a day’s sport with Sir Thomas Acland’s staghounds in the 
yeer 1759. The writer thereof was a park-keeper, and the re- 
cipient a barber “ well known for his skill in the field as well as in 
the shop”; and the letter was discovered at the bottom of a box 
of wigs, which will account for its passing into the legal hands 


above named, 
Dulverton, Somerset: September 4, 1759. 

Srr,—I am ordered by my master, Courteuay Walrond, Esq., to trouble 
you with this letter that you may have the pleasure of hearing of one of the 
finest stag-hunts that ever happened in this kingdom. About 1 o’clock 
Monday morning my master, with his brother and his steward, Mr. Brutton, 
set out from Bradfield bravely mounted, attended by several servants which 
had horses, About 10 o’clock they got to the wvods, and soon after roused 


| a stag at the head of the Ironmill Water, where he took to Stuckeridge 


himself to promote. But some words of Sir Robert Fowler's clear | 


him from any such suspicion and restore him to the ranks of the 
truly innocent. He begged his hearers to remember that the 
original dealers in dirt had “warned the public that it would not 


Wood and crossed the river Exe, from thence to Exe Cleeve, and after 
running oyer Exmoor Forest on the whole more than seventy miles, he was 
killed near Lowry Gate ; when he appeared to te about ten years old, his 
brow, bay, and tree angles having all his rights, and seven on one top and 


| five on the other, and was to one inch fourteen hands high. This noble 


| chase being ended, my master, his brother, and Mr. Brutton, with about 
| twenty gentlemen more, waited on Sir Thomas Acland at Pixton, where 


be fit for general reading”—the general reading which he, the | 


Lord Mayor, did his level official best, by frustrating the action | 
And he said that “there | Thomas Acland next day on a haunch of this noble creature and about fift 


of the City authorities, to secure for it. 
was no doubt that an impulse which was necessary ” was given to 
an object “ of which all must admit the usefulness and necessity.” 


Here the innocent stands confessed. The Lord Mayor has never | 


heard of the opinion of the Bishop of St. David's or of scores of 
other persons specially qualified (if his own delectable Mansion 
House Committee was specially qualified) for judging as to the 


one single respectable and intelligent mouthpiece of public opinion 
in London admitted that necessity, or that approval of it was con- 
fined to the mere riffratf of the press, caqetat with a few organs 
of Dissenting sects. No, the Lord Mayor knows nothing of all 
this; he is quite certain that everybody approved of the seed, 
though even he is a little staggered at the flower (by the way, 
the botanical product which is the best representative of this 
growth of the London streets is not a flower), The sacred sim- 
= of the Mansion House ought, after these utterances, to be 
yond suspicion. 

For a third innocent (though of rather a different class) to rank 
with our two, we really think we must take the great Mr. 
Schnadhorst. The great Mr. Schnadhorst is deeply grieved at the 
wicked conduct of Colonel Richardson Gardner, who has sent a 
circular to the Windsor electors politely requesting to know 
whether he may count on their votes or not. It is impossible to 
describe, not easy even to conceive, Mr. Schnadhorst's horror at 


such a thing. Why the next thing will be (or would, if plurality 


each of them drank the health of the stag in a full quart glass of claret 
placed in the stag’s mouth, and, after drinking several proper healths, the 
went in good order to their respective beds at 2 o’clock, and dined with 


dishes of the greatest rarities, among which were with several others b! 

grouse. Master, his brother, and Mr. Brutton rede extremely bold, and 
was in at the death of the stag. They set out for Bradfield to-morrow 
evening, and as Sir Thomas has given master one haunch which weighs 
thirty-six pouads and a quarter, he desires you will dine with him on 
Thursday at Bradfield. I must now conclade, Sir Thomas having given 
notice of another stag equally good as this I have described in Roedhatige 


| Wood, for which place the gentlemen are now setting out, and I am, Su, 


necessity of this peculiar “impulse.” He does not know that not | your most obedient humble servant, 


J. Ricn, 
Park-keeper to Courtenay Walrond, Esq. 
P.S.—You are desired to bring with you Mr. Brutton, the hatter, and 


| Mr. Drake, a doctor of Exeter. You may invite likewise, if you please, 
500 horse 


any other friend of yours. There were at the chase more than 
and 1,000 foot. 

Thus far, then, the worthy park-keeper, a man evidently fond of 
his pen, and not altogether guiltless of exaggeration, e cannot 
help thinking that Courtenay Walrond, Esq., deserves some credit 
for retiring in good order to his bed after twenty-five hours of 
hard riding and drinking. Indeed the phrase “respective beds” 
must be received with some caution, for people packed themselves 
tight in those days, when the greater portion of the field sometimes 
took refuge of necessity in the house of the Master of the Hounds; 
and there has been handed down to posterity the name of the 
gentleman whose immunity from the vice of snoring secured him 
the honour of being chosen to share the bed of the Master himself 
on such occasions. 


i] 
if 
| 
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if 
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As to the distance covered in the course of this run it is difficult 
‘to say whether our friend the park-keeper is accurate or not, for 
many of the old names have passed away, and the death-place of 
this stag cannot be identified from the details given in the letter. 
If, however, a not impossible emendation be accepted, the deer 
may have run seventy miles before he was killed, and such a dis- 
tance is not without parallel: so lately as 1852, for instance, a 
stag ran through thirteen parishes, and the distance was set down 
at the least at sixty miles. In these degenerate days, however, 
such very long runs are almost unknown, and the reason is not far 
to seek. The old staghounds of the true breed were heavy and 

slow, while the present pack of large foxhounds is just the con- 
trary: and it is the pace that kills. Still the deer are yet stout 
and staunch; only last year a hind gave the present staghounds a 
run of thirty miles, and was not killed even then. Buta stag with 
seven points on the top of one hora and five on the top of the 
other, with “ brow, bay, and tree angles ””—#.e. brow, bay, and trey 
antlers—complete, is seldom found now, and one measuring fourteen 
hands to one inch we can hardly believe to have existed on Exmoor 
except in the good chronicler’s imagination. 

As to the “ 500 horse and 1,000 foot” we feel bound again to 
think that our friend must have been a little uncertain about his 
ciphers, or possibly the drinking of several proper healths may have 
made him prophetic. For beautiful Exmoor has become a haunt 
of the British tourist, and horse and foot may both be counted by 
hundreds during the earlier part of the stag-hunting season. A 
very motley throng it is that meets the staghounds in the months 
of August and September; and, indeed, it would be hard to say 
what the most part come out for to see. It cannot be to see the 
deer, for they invariably do their best to head him back and pre- 
vent him from showing himself; it cannot be to see the sport, for, 
whether from the neighbourhood or from a distance, they are for 
ever striving to ride the hounds off the line of scent ; it cannot be 
for the sake of a gallop, for they are afraid to gallop down the 
hills, they cannot gallop up them, and on the level they dread to 
find themselves in a bog. Not that there are so many bogs on 
-Exmoor as some suppose, though there are, as the owner of the 
moor admits, 8 certain number of soft places; “ but,” as he is wont 
to add, “the great beauty of Exmoor is that it is like a sponge; 
beyond a certain point it can get no wetter.” None but those 
who receive this opinion can ride very bold on Exmoor, especially 
in the winter months; it is not received by many of the casual 
visitors, and this is perhaps as well. But, indeed, we fear that 
most of those that come out stag-hunting come simply to see the 
deer killed. A stag at bay is a sight that is not to be seen 
every day, and not to be described except by a Kingsley; but, at 
. the same time, it is not a spectacle that is to be fought for and 
scrambled over by those to whom it is not new. “Poor thing,” 

-we hear many say as they press round the ring of baying hounds. 
Poor thing indeed, my good sir; but will you consider that by 

standing back a little and giving a little more room the scene may 

be greatly shortened. Recollect, also, that if you had not gone 

‘where you were particularly begged not to go, this stag would 
-have gone’ away over the open, and then he would have had a fair 
chance for his life; and, although you might not have seen him 
killed, you might have been rewarded by a far prettier sight— 
that of a check when a deer has “ beaten water "—that is, gone 

some way up or down one of the many streams that must be 

during arun. You might have seen the pack divide itself 

‘into two parts, each taking one bank, and try the ground up and 
down, while the wise old stagers splashed about in mid-stream, 

winding every stone and twig and blade, and even rearing up to 

reach the bushes overhanging the water. Then you would have 

caught a notion of what the chase of the wild deer really is and 

learnt why the men of Devon and Somerset are so proud of it; 

and, instead of returning home with the curses of all real sports- 
men in your ears, you and your friends might have dined with a 

good conscience, and, after drinking several proper healths, “ Pro- 

sperity to Stag-hunting” included, might have retired in good 
order to your respective beds, fully resolved on the next hunting- 

day to ride very bold and be honestly in at the death of the stag. 


THE RIVAL CATHOLIC SOLEMNITIES, 


HERE is an authentic story told of how one of the chief 
apostles or high priests—or whatever may be their proper de- 
signation—of the Positivist Church happened once to 
at a conversation between a Protestant friend and the Superior of a 
Jesuit College. The latter was insisting with enthusiasm on the 
happiness and peace of a religious life in the Church, and summed 
up his encomium with the remark, “ We live in an atmosphere of 
Sacraments.”. This was too much for the hierarch of a rival 
creed, who knew that the Catholic Sacraments, whatever their 
value might be, only numbered seven, and he broke in with a 
suppressed but quite audible exclamation, “ We have nine,” to the 
utter amazement, and by no means edification, of his Jesuit auditor. 
“ Pray sir,” was the good father's prompt reply, “who and what 
are you?” The profane outsider is not unfrequently tempted to 
ask the same question of these ardent apostles of a religion with 
creed, catechism, calendar, and ritual—to say nothing of nine 
Sacraments—and no God. It is not often however that the rival 
solemnities of the old Catholicism of the Seven Hil!s and the 
curious neo-Catholic travesty of it developed out of the inner 
consciousness of a m Pariaia ian savant are brought into such 


| 


close contrast as during the past fortnight. On Monday week the 

presided over the elevation to its place of the bronze statue 
of St. Peter on the African marble column prepared under 
Pius IX. to commemorate the Vatican Council and now erected 
in the Garden della Pigna. On Saturday last Mr. Beesly 
delivered a commemorative Allocution at Newton Hall on 
the anniversary of the death of Auguste Comte, founder 
of the Positiviat religion of the future. No deliverance of 
Leo XIII. on the completion of the Vatican monument has been 
reported, and it may be reasonably surmised that on such an 
occasion his Holiness would deem a golden silence the most fitting 
form of oratory. He could not of course decline to complete the 
monument designed by his predecessor, though it looks rather 
str to commemorate as if it was an accomplished fact an un- 
finished Council, which is avowedly adjourned and not dissolved. 
But, had his own pontificate commenced ten years earlier, the 
Vatican Council would assuredly never have been held, and he 
may well prefer to avoid drawing any unnecessary attention to 
what he must feel to have been at least a grave mistake, It was 
the great aim of the too clever schemers who planned and 
achieved that suicidal enterprise, in the teeth of the reclamations 
of all the wisest and most learned authorities of their Church, to 
“triumph over history,” and Leo XIII. has made it one of his 
special and most cherished aims to revive and foster the study of 
history among both clergy and laity under his jurisdiction. To 
him that appeal is matter both of duty and of policy, not “a 
heresy and a treason.” Not even to op Pontiffs is it given 
to undo the past, but the sooner and the more thoroughly a wet 
sponge can be wiped over that particular episode of papal indis- 
cretion the better probably would the present Pope be pleased. 
The Vatican Council, if in one sense it may be regarded as an 
ultramontane triumph, was not only a crime but a blunder ia its 
bearing on the general interests of the Roman Catholic Church, It 
created the Old Catholic schism as an external protest, besides a 
vast amount of open or secret internal disaffection which has 
not tended to strengthen either the Roman Church or the cause 
of Christian orthodoxy. But, if the neo-Catholicism of the 
Comtist Pontiff may to some extent score off the blunders of his 
Roman brother, it may still fairly be questioned whether in the 
long run the Church of the seven Sacraments will not manage to 
hold its own against its younger rival of the pine. The last ex- 
position ex cathedrd of the faith as itis in Comte does not at 
all events by any means convince us of the contrary. 

Professor Beesly began by rather inconsistently disclaimi 
for his hero any exceptional “ pedestal apart from other great men, 
but he was “ to be placed in the front rank with Aristotle, St. Paul, 
Confucius, and Mahomet.” It was no doubt out of condescension 
to the obsolete prejudices of his Christian hearers that the name 
of a greater than St. Paul was not inserted in the same compre- 
hensive category, but the omission of the name of Buddha— whose 
disciples still largely outnumber the adherents of ey other 
form of religion, true or false—suggests an inquiry to which we 
may have occasion to revert further on. It is certainly but natural 
that the votaries or catechumens of a brand-new religion should desire 
to know something of the character of its founder. Christians at 
least have been instructed to test the claims of teachers who seek 
their confidence by their fruits. The lecturer accordingly professed 
himself ready to discuss “ how far and in what sense Comte had 
furnished his followers with a pattern of life and conduct.” And 
he began his investigation with the somewhat ominous admission 
that it was forced on him not simply by “ the malevolence of de- 
tractors,” but also by “the ill-judged idolatry of fanatics,” and— 
what sounds still more suspicious—that “ there were persons who 
would find in his conduct excuse and encouragement for their own 
deviations from the beaten path of morality.” No such excuse 
could be found, so far as it is possible to disentangle history from 
legend, in the life of Sakyamuni, and hence perhaps the discreet 
omission of all reference to a formidable rival. On the other hand 
Comte, we may readily admit, little as his “life and conduct” 
wills bear too close a scrutiny, need not fear comparison with 
Mahomet. ut it is difficult to conceive either a Buddhist or a 
Christian apologist prefacing his exposition of the claims of his 
Master with such a caution as the following against three ob- 
jectionable classes of critics:— 


The first, resenting and revolting against the introduction of a new re- 
ligion, would fain discredit it by picking holes in the life of its founder. 
‘The second had not got rid of their old theological habit of leaning upon 
an inspired teacher as a messenger of heaven, whom it was impious to 
criticize. The third class were the plague and bane of every new religious 
movement—men to whom old beliets were distasteful simply because of the 
one element which all religions have in commou—namely, the repression of 
the personal instincts and the establishment of general rules binding on all 
members of the community. While jealously defending Comte’s memory 
against malicious detraction, they must deprecate anything like super- 
stitious grovelling before a man who had failings like omer men, 


At the same time, while it is quite a mistake to treat Comte’s 
conduct as something beyond criticism, those who do not see their 
way to accepting his conclusions on their merits are bound “to 
submit their judgment to his, or at least to suspend it, knowing 
how far his intellect towered above their own”; whatever might 
be thought of his morals, if not impeccable, he was infallible. But 
the challenge of open enemies, who had laid bare his life in its 
inmost recesses, made it unfortunately necessary to sa: something 
about his morals. “That responsibility could not be evaded, 
but to the devout Comtist it is a consolation to reflect, when he 
approaches to unveil the nakedness of his spiritual father, that 


-that “his life from the 
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“to Comte all his past life was sacred,” and “he wished the 
worst to be known about him as fully as the best.” And if the 
piety of his disciples has hitherto shrunk from a duty which they 
may be pardoned for thinking a distasteful one, the time for delay 
is over now, since “already his idealized humanity has assumed 
proportions not strictly representing those of the actual man.” 

r. Beesly therefore proceeds to the “free handling in 4 
reverent and becoming spirit ” of the life of the great teacher, for 
which he deserves the thanks of all sincere seekers after truth, 
but scarcely perhaps deserves and is certainly not likely to receive 
the very cordial thanks of sincere adherents of the Comtist creed. 
He insists indeed on the “rich saintliness of the last period” of 
Comte’s life-—-which puts it so far in much the same category as 
that of a converted “ Hallelujah lass” at a Salvation meeting— 
but he frankly admits that it “ had not always been saintly.” Its 
special value indeed is as a living record of “ moral and spiritual 

,” and as showing that “ conversion was no peculiar privi- 
of Christianity.” It shows anyhow that the need of con- 
version is not peculiar to Christians, It ap that in 1816 at 
the age of eighteen Comte was expelled from the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, for what reason the lecturer did not stay to 
explain, but it may be feared not for any excess of virtue, 
At all events for the next nine years we are expressly told 
point of view of sexual morality 
was nothing to boast of,” inasmuch as he acknowledges an 
amour with one married woman, and was guilty of several 
others. In 1825 he committed “the irreparable mistake ” 
of marrying ® woman whose antecedents he knew to be more 
than. questionable, and whom he soon discovered to have no 
affection for him or sympathy with his aims. It may be inferred, 
though Mr. Beesly does not positively say so, that his “ sexual 
morality” after this ill-assorted marriage was not much better 
than before or than he himself declared his wife’s to be, and the 
separation which followed at the end of seventeen years was pre- 
sumably a relief to both of them. Two years afterwards he made 
the acquaintance of Mme. de Vaux, a woman sixteen years his 
junior, for whom “ he conceived the most ardent love,” though 
we are assured that their mutual intimacy always remained a 
urely Platonic one. We daresay it did, but these Platonic 
jaisons with married women are, to say the least, not quite what 
one looks for in a great — and preacher of righteousness. Mr. 
Beesly however assures us that his love for Mme, de Vaux wrought 
an enormous change in him for the better, reformed and purified bis 
life, and elevated and transfigured his whole nature to an un- 
approachable height of lofty morality and religious fervour; and 
under this transforming influence he wrote the second part of 
his great work, the Positive Polity. If this be so, it would 
seem that Mme. de Vaux has a better claim to religious 
homage than her admirer, especially as the Platonic nature of 
their friendship is expressly attributed to her, not to him ; “ she 
felt for him only admiration and friendship, so that their 
friendship remained a perfectly chaste one.” It may be surmised 
therefore that, had her love proved as “ardent” as his own, his 
“last condition would have been worse than the first. 

Having brought his hero's life to this point, the lecturer turns 
to the consideration, or rather glorification, of the Positive Polity, 
written under the inspiring glow of “his new spiritual experi- 
ence,” in which “ he sketched out the systematic reorganization of 
society by means of a new spiritual power.” And, to judge from 
the following curious passage, the lecturer seems to have per- 
suaded himself that the process of reorganization is already in 
active process of fulfilment :—‘“The principles of Positivism are 
now widely diffused. Clergymen are preaching it from the pulpit, 
journalists scatter it broadcast, philosophers of no mean repute have 

ied whole systems out of tt.” As to clergymen preaching 
ositivism from the pulpit, it is justifiable to suspect that Mr. 
Beesly sees the Church of England through one pair of coloured 
spectacles, as Lord Ebury sees it through another ; but the refer- 
ence to “ philosophers” can hardly be otherwise understood than 
as applying to Mr. Herbert Spencer, and considering how the 
of plagiarizing from Comte, when directly alleged against 

him by Mr. Frederic Harrison, was refuted, the remark is not a 
very felicitous one. It may be true that Positivism is spreading 
in some quarters—though not, we must hope, by the aid of 
philosophers, still less of preachers—if by Positivism be meant 
simply Atheism. But when it dons the clothes of religion, and 
masquerades in an elaborate garniture of ritual, sacraments, and a 
long calendar full of saints, while it knows nothing of Gol or 
immortality—risum teneatis, amici? One point at least of this 
i ly of religion Mr. Beesly’s address may serve to 
illustrate. He is careful to insist how Comte was indebted to 
Mme. de Vaux for all that elevated, purified, and transformed his 


moral and intellectual nature, and that after her early death ‘he | 


found iness in daily communion with her whom he had lost, 


and to whom 


he owed so much.” And hence no doubt the daily | 


cult of the Comtist Church is divided, if we are not mistaken, | 


between the worship of woman and the worship of the (non- 
existent) dead. 


THE WISE WOMEN OF CENTRAL GERMANY. 
F\EERE are few things about which it is so difficult to obtain 


trustworthy information as charms. Those who no longer _ burned i 


many reasons for this. Not only are simple old people somewhat 
ashamed of confessing a belief which they know younger and better 
educated persons are inclined to ridicule as superstition, they are 
also afraid of putting + eed into the hands of those who might 
use it improperly. ides this, it is pretty generally believed 
that the publication of a charm destroys its efficacy; indeed in 
many parts of Germany the spell is thought only to retain its 
value when it is secretly communicated by a man to a woman or 
by @ woman to a man. 

In Central Germany there is—or used to be, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago—a very general belief in charms, not only among 
the lower classes, but also among the mothers and daughters of 
the professional classes; the wives of lawyers, of clergymen, and 
even of medical men of repute would secretly consult the wise 
woman of the neighbourhood when a child was in pain or danger ; 
and the more sensible practitioners made no objection to this, on 
condition that the invalid should be simply besprochen—that is, 
that a form of words with the accompanying signs or gesticula- 
tions should be spoken and made over him, and that no drug 
should be administered, or, in the case of a sprain or fracture, no 
new ban applied. Of course the word charm was never used ; 
it has an old-world, almost a vulgar sound; one spoke of “sym- 
pathy,” not of “magic.” The cases of marvellous cures, even 
under these hard conditions, were numerous, and might be 
authenticated by ye testimony of an unquestionable cha- 
racter, It is a subject, therefore, that deserves—does it not ?— 
to be scientifically investigated, though the investigation might 
possibly lead to strange and unwelcome results, It might, if con- 
scientiously carried out, cause a reinstatement of Odin in his 
ancient rights. It might also, it must be confessed, lead to any 
form of devil-worship that the human heart is wicked enough 
to conceive. To the scientific inquirer what does it matter ? 
But let us leave the hot and fetid atmosphere in which these 
new pretenders to witchcraft and their familiar spirits love to 
dwell, and return to the freer and breezier surroundings of the 
wise women of Central Germany. 

Every district, almost every village, in some parts has one; 
but they differ considerably in repute, and persons will often 
come from a considerable distance to consult an unusual celebrity. 
It has been observed that it we med happens that one wise 
woman of distinction succeeds another in the same place; and this 
has been ascribed to simple fraud on the one hand, and to the 
sanctity of the place, supposed formerly to have been a heathen 
temple, on the other. edo not believe in either explanation. 
It has been our privilege to know several wise women on almost 
intimate terms. They certainly were not conscious impostors, nor 
have the ruins of any heathen temple been discovered near the 
villages in which they lived. Philologers of course were ready 
to discover interpretations for the names of the surrounding 
farms ; but, as they differed hopelessly from each other, no one 
else paid much attention to their discoveries, The matter, as it 
seems to us, is far simpler. The wise woman is the repositary of 
the whole medicinal tradition of the district. She is acquainted 
with herbs and simples which modern medicine has either for- 
gotten or superseded; she possesses that indescribable quality 
which renders her mere presence in a sick-room soothing. She 
can touch the baby with fingers softer than its mother’s, can 
speak to the sick man in tones more quieting than those of his 
wife. She can dress a wound and even perform a simple surgical 
operation as efficaciously as and more gently than the recognized 
doctor. To tell the truth, she sometimes hits the mark where he 
fails, especially when he is young and it is a question of babies. 

All this knowledge she bas learned 'y from some old aunt 
or grandmother, and partly from experience. The tact seems to 
be inborn, but we have never met a wise woman of any name who 
did not possess it. But, together with this knowledge of medicinal 
plants and methods, she has inherited a large acquaintance with 
ancient charms. The two branches of her knowledge have an 
equal value and an equal authority for her. She was instructed 
in both long years ago, and she has no more idea how the one 
works than the other. We talk a good deal about superstition 
without quite recognizing what it is. No one can now follow 
up all the lines of scientific inquiry. We for our own parts have 
faith in recognized scientitic authorities, because we believe in, not 
because we understand, them. But the simple peasant does not 
know their very names. A commercial traveller informs a village 
that his conductors will prevent any house on which they are placed 
from being struck by ightning. All the old men are sure that 
nothing but a stork’s nest can do that, and they cite the experi- 
ence of at least fifty years. These conditions being granted, would 
it be logical for a young man who knew nothing of electricity to 
pull down a stork’s nest in order to put upaconductor? It is a 
parlous question. But in either case he would be acting in 
accordance with authority, in neither could he be justly charged 
with superstition, and many would think that rs acted more 
wisely in trusting to the opinion of men whom he had known to 
be honest and shrewd from his earliest childhood than to a stranger 
who was anxious to supply him with wares of a dubious 


tency. 
difference between her medicines and her 
charms. Both bring about the effect she desires in a way she does 
not even seek to understand. We say both advisedly. A little 
child, it may be, has fallen upon a stove all but red-hot, and 
frightfully. Every one in the house loses her head, 


believe in them are apt to be loose and inaccurate; those who | there is screaming here, lamentation there. At last the wise 


do, are very chary in imparting their knowledge. There are | woman appears and 


there is silence. She examines the wounds, 
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and puts a dressing upon them in as quiet and simple a manner as 
if she were oiling a cart-wheel. Then, if the little patient is small 
enough, she carries it up and down; o' ise she sits beside its 

and chants in a drowsy monotonous tone a number of old 
words that no one can now understand, she herself least of all. 
Her person, her look, her manner, the rise and fall of her voice, 
all soothe the sufferer and set him free from the terror that was 
worse than the pain; he grows quiet, perhaps he sobs himself to 
sleep, and every one says, and the wise woman herself believes, 
that the old incantation has once more had a magical effect, 

But though for the wise woman and her neighbours her medical 
and magical skill are essentially one, though the closest examina- 
tion may show that they constantly converge into each other, the 
observer will endeavour to separate them. ‘I'he principle on which 
he has to act seems simple enough, but in practice it rarely proves 
so. Ifa man whose hands are covered with warts uses apy lotion 
which is recommended to him, however strange or however fatuous 
it may be, he is evidently only using a perhaps totally inefficacious 
medicament. But if he goes out to four cross-roads on the first 
night of the new moon, and, fixing his eyes on the celestial 
luminary, while at the same time gently rubbing the warts, 
he solemnly repeats three times, “ May that which I am gazing on 
increase, may that I am touching decrease,” few will deny that he 
is uttering a true incantation, and trusting to the power of a real 
charm, Between these two opposites, however, there are almost 
infinite shades and gradations—plants that are to be gathered at 
certain hours, and animals that must be killed under strange con- 
ditions and with extraordinary ceremonies if they are to be effica- 
cious. In a word, popular medicine and popular magic can hardly 
be disentangled from each other. 

We say magic—not witchcraft—for not the slightest stigma of 


impiety attaches to the wise woman. The young doctor may be | 


inclined to persecute, work. eg is almost invariably ready to 
defend,her. She is respected and often loved; never, as far as our 
experience goes, is she dreaded by her neighbours. She is gene- 
rally a spare, kind, old matronly woman, who lives in a cottage a 
little removed from the village, or at least divided from the other 
houses by a large piece of garden or orchard. If she once had a 
husband, he has been dead for many years; if she has sons, they 
live far away, and have almost forgotten her. Only one person, 
elways a girl or woman, frequents the lonely house. It may be a 
niece or granddaughter, more likely is some cousin hardly less aged 
than the wise woman herself. hoever it is will inherit the 
whole of her lore, though if it is a girl, she will never practise for 
the public benefit until she too has become old and desolate. Thus 
# certain intermittent succession of women of this kind is kept up 
in some villages, and the reputation of the place is walutdios’. 

It must not, however, be thought that the wise woman lives by 
her wisdom; she works in her field, and tends her cow and her 
igs as carefully as the most ignorant of her neighbours. Nothi 

will induce her to accept a fee. Whether this is due to some o 
form of superstition or discipline, of which traces are said to have 
been found in the medieval poetry of Germany, or only to the 
stringency of modern oe which imposes penalties on those 
who take money for medical advice without being duly qualified, 
it is difficult to say. But, though she will not accept money, she 
is ready to receive presents, and so her larder is usually better 
stocked and her cott more comfortable than those of her 
neighbours. Besides this, she rarely works in fields that are not 
her own or takes the wages of a day-labourer, and there are many 
hands always help when of her 

ession might otherwise be too great for her strength, not 
Sa too, helped many in the hour of their need ? 

If the weather is fine she spends most of her leisure time on the 
hillside or in the forest, gathering the herbs she requires for her 
simple arts. It is this that renders her so charming an acquaint- 
ance when once you have gained her confidence and she is quite 
sure you do not want to wheedle her into giving you a love- 

tion. She knows the i ients of covenal, but e keeps them 

ed away in the darkest recesses of her memory. Many 
students of folk-lore would give what to her would be a con- 
siderable sum for the receipts, but she regards such practices as 
impious, and in all probability the guilty knowledge will die with 
her. If a stranger is curious upon these subjects, she will become 
silent and reserved; if ns with a greater right to interro- 
te are importunate, she gives them a false receipt. German 
Ticie are full of such fictitious charms, which the authors publish 
in perfectly good faith. We have our own doubts as to whether 
they contain a single authentic love-charm, with the exception of 
poe. as are universally known to the , and frequently 
ased more in jest than seriousness by lovers, like that of burning 
three or seven of your hairs, as the case may be, and mixing the 
ashes with the food or drink of the lady. 

When the old lady is convinced you have no base design of 
asing her mysterious knowledge for your personal ends she 
becomes friendly and talkative. No one knows as well as she 
does all the plants and flowers of the country-side, their growing 
places, and when they are likely to blossom. She is almost 
equally familiar with the birds, the four-footed animals, and even 
the insects of the district ; she can tell you all their haunts, and 
seems to have made friends with them From this intimate 
and loving intercourse with nature she has derived many qualities 
which it would require a Wordsworth truly to portray, and, like 
his heroes, she has often formed to herself a philosophy, or at 
least a theory of nature of her own. She will not talk about it 
till she knows you well, and even then she will close her mouth 


at once if you oppose any of her theories, still more if you ridi- 
cule them. But she has had her thoughts; she has her convic- 
tions of a dreamy semi-mythological kind. If an oak is planted 
beside an elm, she will tell you, it grows straight up, and 
tries to rival, or at least to imitate, the beight of the neigh- 
bouring tree. This she attributes to love; she has known such 
marriages in human life, she will add; and then a vy small 
encouragement will induce her to tell you the story of a man 
who married a woman who stood socially above him, and who 
grew better, and in a certain sense nobler, but yet less sturdy, 

y means of the great love he bore her. For her there is no 
break in nature. Stone, moss, flower, bird, child, woman, and 
man are all embodiments of the same power. She is a pe 
Obristian ; she goes to church more regularly than most of the 
villagers ; she observes all the rites of the Lutheran Church, yet 
there is a touch of old German paganism about her; she con- 
stantly sees an entirely unorthodox divinity in nature in strange 
and fantastic ways. She knows the hills, the woods, and the 
riverside better than her neighbours; and yet, as Novalis said, 
they still remain a marvel to her—they, and also the ways of 
men. She views them with a constant curiosity that never verges 
on irreverence—with a tolerance that never induces her to con- 
found wisdom with folly or right with wrong. Ina word, she is, 
or rather was, a true and striking German type. 

Was. There may be wise women in Central Germany still, 
but those who have chiefly served as studies for our sketch have 
long been dead. The last, the most renowned and interesting 
among them all, was buried almost twenty years ago. It was a 
bright September afternoon ; the old pastor, who was not to out~- 
live the winter, followed her with moistened eyes, and the whole 
village gathered round the open grave, into which every now and 
then a sere leaf was blown by the fitful autumn breeze. It was 
a funeral worthy of her; her time had gone by; the summer was 

t, the harvest had been gathered in, and she had found a shelter 
rom the winter. 


THE GOLD DRAIN. 


INCE the middle of June the Bank of England has lost about 
five millions in gold, and in consequence the reserve has fallen 
about as much, In ordinary times so great a loss of the precious 
metal would cause excitement in the money market; but now it 
has not induced very much interest, because trade being de- 
pressed and speculation dormant there is so little demand for loans 
and discounts that the Bank of England rate of discount is no 
higher than 2 cent., and bills are discounted outside the 
Bank of Rustetes low as 1 per cent, But we are only at the 
beginning of the autumn, w both coin and notes are with- 
drawn from London for the provinces in considerable amount; 
and, consequently, if an external drain of any importance should 
set in, there might be a very sudden and very serious rise in the 
value of money. The decrease in the gold is due mainly to 
two causes—the payment of the Egyptian indemnities, and the 
drain of gold to Ireland in consequence of the failure of the 
Munster Bank. As the Egyptian Loan was brought out in 
0 that the greater ° gold requi to pay 
indemnities would be ho from Paris and Berlin, the more 
ially as the Bank of France now holds nearly 47 millions 
sterling in the metal—an unusually large accumulation, But 
apparently it has not been found convenient to take as much 
from Paris as was expected, and, consequently, the Bank of Eng- 
land has been drawn upon for nearly 2 millions, A more unex- 
ted drain has been caused by the failure of the Munster Bank. 
t was natural that the other Irish banks should strengthen them- 
selves on that catastrophe, as they did not know how the public 
mind in Ireland might be excited or what the consequences to 
themselves might be; and the runs that have since been made 
upon the Bank of Ireland and the Provincial Bank show that the 
utions were by no means unnecessary. The run upon the 
k of Ireland in the town of em which suf- 
fered considerably many years ago from the failure of the Tippe- 
rary Joint-stock Bank, and which may be therefore supposed to 
have been peculiarly sensitive to another bank collapse. There 
are, however, appearances about the run there and the other runs 
that have occurred in the counties of Cork and Kerry which sug- 
gest that the movement was not altogether the result of mere 
ic. It is believed that some of those interested in the Munster 
k purposely excited suspicion in the districts where it had 
branches against the Bank of Ireland, because of their opinion, 
entirely unfounded, that the Bank of Ireland had acted ungene- 
rously to the institution with which they were themselves con- 
nected; and the belief seems to be warranted by the way in 
which the run began. A body of tenants from a neighbour- 
ing estate marched into the town one morning and presented 
themselves st the branch of the Bank of Ireland there as soon 
as it opened its doors, demanding their deposits. The action of 
these tenants was followed by that of others, and for a couple 
of days the run was very serious; but it was confined almost 
altogether to the peasantry and the working classes. The sho 
keepers and respectable classes generally supported the Bank. 
And the same thing has been observed in all other towns where a 
run has occurred. A reporter of the Freeman's Journal alleges 
that the movement was set on foot in Tipperary by a letter from 
the owner of the estate referred to, and that the tenants who first 
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‘demanded their deposits were headed by the rent-warner. The 
~ story does not appear very probable, and perhaps is invented only 
to divert suspicion from the real authors. But however that may 
be, if the runs really were the result of conspiracy, it is to be 
’ hoped that the guilty parties will be brought to justice. Fortu- 
nately, the Bank of Ireland is so soundly managed and enjoys such 
high credit that it has not been materially injured by what has 
occurred ; but the best-managed and wealthiest institution can, of 
course, not stand a run directed at once against all its branches, 
and if the alarm had extended the consequences might have been 
most serious. The Bank holds in Ireland the position occupied by 
the Bank of England here. Trustees are allowed to invest in its 
stocks; its dividends are higher than those paid by the Bank of 
' England, and the 4 of the stock is somewhat higher also, To 
attempt the wreck of so great an institution was to strike a blow 
at credit throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
op — have had a most disastrous effect upon the prosperity 
e people. 

It is hoped that the excitement among bank depositors 
in Ireland is now nearly at an end, and that it will be neces- 
sary to withdraw no more gold from the Bank of England on 
that account; but there are some fears that a drain may set in 
‘for New York. The arrangement concluded by Mr. Vanderbilt 
with the Pennsylvania and West Shore Railroad Companies has 

y, and consequently to very large purchases in this country o: 
such securities, The result io that English people owe an un- 
usually large sum to American people; and, if they please, the 
American creditors can require the debts due to them to be paid 
in gold. Moreover, the American cotton crop this year is be- 
lieved to be the largest that was ever grown; the American 
maize crop is also very large; and, lastly, the tobacco crop is like- 
wise good; while the exports of wheat will no doubt be consider- 
able. It is true that the American wheat crop this year is 
deficient ; but still there will be some surplus even from that crop, 
while it is estimated that at least fifty million bushels of old 
wheat are available for export. Altogether it seems probabie, 
therefore, that the sales of commodities and of securities from 
America to Europe will be very large during this autumn and 
next year, while i ta J is that the sales from Europe to 
America will be small. In consequence, the debt due by Europe 
to America will be exceptionally large; to use the old banking 
phrase, the balance of trade will be against Europe, and more 


——ae will be against this country. The capitalists of the 


nited States, therefore, have it in their power to take gold 
from Europe, and they will naturally draw, in the first place, 
upon London. Already, in fact, there has been such a fall in 
the New York sterling exc as leaves a small profit in 
shipping gold from London to New York. During the week 
there have, therefore, been some small purchases of gold in the 
open market for export; but as yet no gold has been taken 
from the Bank of England. The expectation, however, is that 
some will be shipped. It does not seem likely that a very 
large amount will be taken, for the rate of interest is as low in 
New York as it is in London, and there appears to be, there- 
fore, no motive for taking gold. Furthermore, the American 
currency is already redundant. The mints have been coining both 

ld and silver in very large amounts fur years past, while there 
Ee been no reduction of paper money. ia consequence the cur- 
rency exceeds the requirements of the country in the present de- 

state of trade; and, indeed, the redundancy of that 
currency by ae ee up prices in America is one reason 
why American trade has been so depressed of late. Of course, if 
-buyers in this country have to make payments in America and 
can make them in no other way, they must send gold; but it is 
not probable that such payments will have to be made in large 
amounts. Were gold needed either for currency or trading pur- 
poses, it would, of course, be taken; but as it is not so needed 
there are numberless ways in which —_ in good credit can 
‘avoid the necessity of shipping gold. Unless, therefore, there is 
‘a desire to disturb the London money market, it is not probable 
that much gold will be sent to New York, although some few 
hundreds of thousands of pounds may of course be shipped. 

Upon the whole, then, the probability seems to be that, while 
the value of money will rise during the autumn, as it usually 
does, the rise will not be very considerable. After a while the 
excitement caused by the failure of the Munster Bank will subside 
in Ireland; the banks there will feel that the gold which they 
have withdrawn from London to strengthen themselves is no longer 
required, and they will send it back to London. In the month of 
October the great autumnal fairs are held throughout Ireland, and 
then the note circulation of the banks usually expands, which 
obliges them to withdraw gold from London. In probability 
the gold they have now withdrawn as a precaution against runs by 
their depositors will be found sufficient for the expansion of their 
note circulation, and, if so, next month no gold will be sent from 
London to Ireland. In such a case, the gold drain to Ireland 
would merely have set in a couple of months earlier than usual, 
and the drain upon the Bank of England would not be much 
Jarger than ordinary. In any event, the gold is not taken out 
of the United Kingdom, and after a longer or shorter interval 
will return to the Bank of England. The shipments to Egypt, 
too, are not likely to be much larger. It was hoped, as we 
have said, that they would not have been — so large, but 
for some reason the Paris and the Berlin markets have not been 
drawn upon to the extent anticipated. Now, however, nearly all 


the metal required in connexion with the payment of the 
indemnities has been sent, and therefore the full effect of the ship- 
ments to Egypt can already be measured, As we have just been 
showing, p> to New York on a large scale are improbable. 
There will be miscellaneous requirements, no doubt, as there 
always are. The trade of this country is worldwide, and London 
has become, in a sense, the banking centre of all commercial 
nations. Wherever, therefore, a demand for gold arises it makes 
itself felt in London, And such demands will arise from time to 
time and will have to be satisfied. But there is no reason to 
sup that they will be large this autumn. Nor is there any 
likelihood that trade at home will so improve as to cause a great 
expansion of the coin circulation. That circulation just now is, 
no doubt, much contracted. But it is not likely to expand until 
there is a decided revival of trade. As far as one can foresee, 
there are no exceptional causes at work to generate a gold drain 
in any direction, and this being so, the probability is that the 
rise in the value of money will be gradual and moderate, and 
that the Bank reserve will, after running down, as it usually does 
in the autumn, again increase about the end of the year, ~ 


THE CITY OF ONE GENERATION. 


HE traveller who visits Australia for the first time takes 
notice of small things which at a second visit would escape 
him. Cities have their peculiarities as men have; but when you 
arrive by train through an English-speaking country, when you 
drive to an ordinary hotel in an ordinary hansom, & news- 
boy helps you out in a parenthesis between the names of two 
afternoon papers, and you are, in short, apparently in some seaport 
of England which you had not visited before, the points of resem- 
blance impress you and the points of difference fade. Yet the 
ditference between an Australian city like Melbourne and an 
English city like, say we is very marked to the new comer. 
To begin with, his points of the compass are always wrong. East 
Collins Street, where he seeks the hospitality of a club which 
might be in Pall Mall, appears to be the west end of Collins 
Street, and when he is told to go north to find the cemetery 
where the founders of the city are buried, he instinctively turns. 
his back on the sun. A few glorious sunsets, seen from the 
corner of William Street, soon teach him to keep from these 
mistakes. The atmosphere is one of the first things to strike 
him; the midday is Egyptian, the evening Mediterranean. It 
has been said of Melbourne that it is Glasgow with the sky of 
Alexandria. The rectangularity of the plan certainly reminds 
one of some of the newer quarters of Gan but bourne- 
has a peculiarity which distinguishes it from both. It is built 
over two = ridges, the valley between sloping gently north- 
ward. Along this valley, from the quays of the river Yarra- 
Yarra to the Haymarket at the crest of the slope, is the chief 
municipal thoroughfare, the site of the Town Hall, the Cathedral, 
the Library, Museum, and the Picture Gallery. Parallel with 
it on both sides are four or five streets of minor importance. 
At right angles with these are the two streets which every 
one knows who knows anything about Melbourne. If Swanston 
Street is the municipal—and indeed geographical—centre, Collins 
Street is the banking and Bourke Street the shopping centre. 
They run right across from the western height to the eastern, 
Bourke Street ending high above the valley at the front of 
the Houses of Parliament, still in course of construction. It 
starts at the western end from the one place in Melbourne which 
has an antiquarian interest—namely, the Railway Station. Here 
Fawkner, in 1835, built the first house, It, or its representative, 
the Saracen’s Head, for of course it was a public-house, or in the 
Australian language “ hotel,” was pulled down a short time ago, and 
Melbournians awoke one morning to find that they had not only 
destroyed the one relic left of their founder, but even rased 
Batman’s Hill, on which it stood, in order to bring the railway 
nearer the quay. Of course they did what is always done under 
such circumstances, either at home or in the Colonies, and 
Batman’s grave was hunted out in a disused cemetery, and a stone 
laced over it. He was the first to attempt a settlement on the 
arra; and, though he failed for a time, he returned soon after 
Fawkner's success, and remained till his death in 1839. In June 
1837 the first land sales took place, the ground on which the city 
stands having just been laid out by a Government surveyor; and 
many are the tales and legends, true or false, which are told as to 
the modern value of the half-acre lots then thought dear at 35/. 
It is said, for instance, and on good authority, that not long ago a 
sailor walked into one of the finest banks in Collins Street, and 
both demanded and obtained 50,000/. for the site, a voucher for 
which at 37/. he had in his pocket. The town on Hobson’s Bay, 
in Port Phillip, was named after the Premier of the day, and in a 
few years a considerable part of the western hill was covered with 
houses. The two great events of 1851 were the separation of the 
province of Port Phillip from New South Wales, under the name 
of Victoria, and the discovery of the gold-fields. Thenceforward 
progress was rapid. The 35/. lots of 1837 gradually rose to their 
present encrmous value; and Melbourne, although its history is so 
entirely modern, offers us already in its political and municipal 
circumstances lessons which older cities may well lay to heart. 
If you ask an inhabitant what is the population, he gives you 
one or other of two very widely ~— statements, It is 
66,000, according to one; it is nearly hundred thousand 
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according to another. A moment's inquiry shows a curious 
parallel between the condition of Melbourne and that of London. 
Although o> and markets, banks and offices, are in Melbourne,’ 
every one can afford it lives in the suburbs. There are 
many of these suburbs stretching in all directions, and most of 
them have mayors and corporations like the mothercity. Thatall 
should be under one mayor and one council is an a not yet 
started, although no doubt when the central city has become 
wealthy and venerable the suburbs, under the guidance of some 
colonial Harcourt, will assert their right to rob her. Strange to 
say, exactly the same arrangement poss at Adelaide, in South 
Australia, where the central city is small, and the suburbs in 

roportion larger than those of Melbourne. The mayoralty was 
ae established in 1842, and Melbourne became a “city” in 
1847. The Act of Incorporation was modelled on the Municipal 
Reform Act of England, and Melbourne is blessed with seven 
aldermen and twenty-one councillors. The neighbouring “ town- 
ships”—in the Australian language there is no such thing as 
a town, it is always a township—to the number of fifteen, are 
for the most part similarly governed, the result being eminently 
satisfactory, each little corporation doing its best to rival the 
central city in wholesomeness, convenience, and beauty. 

The casual visitor knows nothing, of course, of the political and 
municipal state of Melbourne. To him there is enough that im- 
presses or surprises him in the half-foreign, half-English appear- 
ance of the place, in the magnificence of its public buildings, in the 
multitude of its publie parks, in the strange forms and colours of 
its trees and flowers, and, not least, in the modifications which 
English habits of thought and speech have undergone in their 
transportation to the antipodes. he walks through the streets 


another by, py him, a thing which must be approached 
delicately. There is a certain sameness—a family likeness, perhaps— 
in the faces of the people. There is no distinct Victorian accent | 
or brogue, but there is a very distinct physiognomy. The people 
of Melbourne present some very curious characteristics. They are | 
very religious and fond of sport. They are exceedingly sober, a | 
drunken man being rarely visible in their streets, and their | 
criminal class is larger in 5 mye than that of any other colony, 
They work hard and earn large wages, yet their city is cheaper 
for a visitor than almost any of its size on the continent of Europe. 
‘Of late years even such things as clothes are to be had at London 
rates. ies, however, do not dress as in England. It may be the 
result of a transient wave of local fashion, or it may be a per- 
manent custom, but the stranger of to-day cannot but remark the 
costume and @ sama of the ordinary Melbournian female, 
The horses in Melbourne are remarkable for their beauty. Almost 
all are thoroughbred, and have pedigrees more or less illustrious ; 
the weeds go into the city cabs and carriages, and the better 
sort are ri by the wealthy youth. Hansoms have been 
introduced, but the ordinary hackney vehicle is a kind of one- 
horse waggonette. Omnibuses, to which there is no conductor, 
ply in all directions, notices being posted at the street corners 
as to their destination. In such arrangements Melbourne is 
far ahead of London. Waiting-rooms mark the stopping-places, 
and in e cab the tariff is conspicuously displayed. The 
public buildings have been mentioned, and it must be allowed 
that they deserve the fame omy | have obtained. The oldest 
and finest is undoubtedly the Post Office.’ It is subject to 
two serious drawbacks—the site is low and confined, and the 
original design was never carried out. Nevertheless, it would be 
difficult to find a modern building in London to compare with it 
in proportion or in the skill with which the principles of Inigo 
Jones and Burlington have been applied. ‘The architect, Mr. 
Smith, was, when he designed it, in the Government service, and 
it must be satisfactory to him, after the lapse of some twenty 
or more since the building was begun, to see an intention on 

the part of the authorities to complete it and to carry out the 
original design of the tower. The most curious thing about the 
public buildings of Melbourne is that, with one or two conspicuous 
exceptions, they are constructed of stone imported from Tasmania, 
Sydney, and even England. The local stone is volcanic, exceed- 
ingly hard and very dark in colour, resembling the “ whin- 
stone” of Scotland and Ireland. As a foundation, and even 
as a rusticated basement, it is excellent; but the architect 
who can grapple with it successfully for, say, the facade of 
& Palladian design has yet to be found. Mr. Wardell, of Sydney, 
who is almost the only Australian votary of Gothic archi- 
tecture, has made a t effort to use it for the Romanist 
Cathedral at Melbourne. The site is well chosen among the 
eve gardens of the eastern hill, White stone mullions 
and ings have been used, and some say that St. Patrick's is 
“black but comely.” The effect, at least to eyes accustomed to 
freestone, is nevertheless unfortunate. One of the local guides 
eays of it gon. that it is “without exception, so far 
as it is finished, one of the grandest buildings of its kind in 
the southern hemisphere.” When we bave applied the various 
ualifieations—* so far as it is finished,” and so on—there is very 
ttle left of the “ without exception.” The Anglican Cathe- 
dral has been very unlucky. The oldest church in Melbourne 
stands in a good situation near the original Market-place and 
Batman’s Hill. It was long, and by some is still, reckoned the 
cathedral. The building is execrable. The material is a sort of 
dark “ tufa,” and the design well worthy of the last generation. 
Instead, however, of ing their new cathedral on the site of 
St. James’s, the Church authorities have pitched on a confined 


corner at the very lowest point in Swanston Street, where their 


cathedral cannot even be properly orientated, and where in future 
years extension will be impossible. The design, too, is very un- 
fortunate, being the result of a series of alterations and com- 
promises, and it will be a sanguine man who can epse | that 
the half-finished church of St. Paul will ever worthy of 
the time, trouble, and money which have been spent on it. It 
is understood to have been recently placed in the hands of a young 
and ambitious architectural firm, and if any success attends their 
efforts they will deserve well of their employers. The influence 
of Mr. Smith’s design for the Post Office is very plain in the 
Town Hall and in the New Law Courts, a handsome edifice with 
a rotunda and dome very like those of the Four Courts at 
Dublin; and the partnership between Mr. Fergusson, their de- 
signer, and the older architect has already brought forth good 
fruit in a neighbouring colony. It would be too easy to linger at 
Melbourne in the magnificent Geological Museum, in the picture- 
gallery, where so many Academy favourites of past years are 
exhibited ; in the beautifully situated Zoological Gardens, where 
so many rare marsupials are to be seen; it would be easy to 
admire the views of the city from St. Kilda’s to the east, or the 
windings of the Yarra to the west; and no description would do 
justice to the surprise experienced when the narrow “ Heads” are 
entered at Point Nepean, and the magnificent land-locked Port 
Phillip, twenty-seven miles across to Melbourne, is viewed for 
the first time. Many an ancient town of the Old World has not 
half so much of interest to the visitor as this astonishing city 
of one generation, 


SIR LYON PLAYFAIR’S ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


ie the address delivered by the late Prince Consort to the 
British Association when last it met at Aberdeen occurs the 
following passage:—“ We may be justified in hoping . . . that 
the Legislature and the State will more and more recognize the 
claims of science to their attention, so that it may no longer 
require the begging-box, but speak to the State like a favoured 
child to its parent, sure of his paternal solicitude for its welfare ; 
that the State will recognize in science one of its elements of 
strength and prosperity, to foster which the clearest dictates of 
self-interest demand.” It is not surprising that Sir Lyon Playfair's 
relations in the past with the Prince Consort and his own special 
bent have led him to take the words just quoted as, in effect, the 
text for the main part of his own presidential address. This may 
be described as an investigation of the answers to the following 
questions: During the quarter of a century which has more than 
passed since these words were spoken, how far has the hope which 
they expressed been fulfilled ? and What consequences have re- 
sulted when the just claims of science have been neglected ? 

The relations of science with the State is a subject which Sir 
Lyon Playfair is peculiarly qualified to handle. He may be said 
to have regarded it from both sides, At the outset of his life a 
teacher of science, he has gradually been diverted from its pursuit 
into the field of practical politics. Thus he knows not only the 
aspirations and needs of the student, but also the difficulties which 
beset the statesman. His words are tempered by the consciousness 
that he may some day be called upon to make them good, and this 
adds the greater force to the adverse verdict which he is compelled 
to give, the censure which he cannot help pronouncing on the 
action of the State towards science in England. 

One part of the address is devoted to a comparison of what is 
done for science in other countries. From this it is pretty clear 
that the opinion of Frederick William of Prussia and of the 
French Directory during the Reign of Terror in respect to scien- 
titic men is largely shared by those who have the management of 
alfairs in England. Indeed, if we remember rightly, more than 
one emivent politician has bluntly expressed his dislike of pro- 
fessors, let it be hoped only from experience of political 
fessors very different from Sir Lyon Playfair. An inquiry into 
the position of science in Britain can be made under two heads, 
What has the State done directly for science? and What has it 
done indirectly by its influence on education? To the former 
question the reply amounts to this—But little compared with 
the need, and that little often in the wrong way. The State 
has indeed provided some of the leading scientific Societies with 
excellent rooms ; it entrusts a sum of 4,000/. annually to the Royal 
Society to be dispensed in aid of scientitic research ; it has housed 
and gives a subvention to the University of London, it makes 
similar grants to sundry other teaching bodies; it maintains a 
School of Science at South Kensington, and occasionally bears the 
cost of scientific expeditions. These and some other items of 
expenditure would no doubt look well on the brief of the counsel 
for the defence, but Sir Lyon Playfair replies: Compare what 
Great Britain does for science with what is done by other coun- 
tries. Prussia, “ the most economical nation in the world, spends 
391,000/. yearly out of taxation on her Universities.” Strasbu 
has just “had her University and Library rebuilt at a cost of 
711,000/., and receives an annual subscription of 43,000/.”. The 
Universities and Colleges of Ireland receive 30,000/. annually ; the 
four Universities of Scotland the same sum ; a singfe German Uni- 
versity, such as Strasburg or Leipsic, receives 10,cool. a year more 
than a whole divisionof the United Kingdom. France has rebuilt 
her Provincial Colleges at a cost of 3,280,000/.; “ her annual 
budget for their support now reaches half « million of pounds.” 
Even Holland, even such a poor country as Switzer: is far 
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more liberal. We must of course remember that in none of these 
countries is there anything like the endowments which exist for 
paxpoese of education and study in England. And Sir Lyon 

yfair would seem sometimes to confuse and sometimes to sepa- 
rate the endowment of physical science and the endowment of 
education generally. But one sentence in Sir Lyon Playfair’s 
address is an epitome of the attitude of the British Government 
in regard to science. “ By a special clause in the Scotch Univer- 
sities Bill the Government asked Parliament to declare that under 
no circumstances should the Parliamentary t be ever increased 
above 40,0001. According to the views of the British Treasury, 
there is a finality in science and in expanding knowledge !” 

The little that is done by the State is too often done in the 
wrong way. One instance will suffice :—“ The United States and 
Great Britain promote fisheries on distinct systems, In this 
country we are perpetually issuing expensive Commissions to visit 
the coasts in order to ascertain the experiences of fishermen. I 
have acted as Chairman of one of these Royal Commissions, and 
found that the fishermen, having only a knowledge of a small 
area, gave the most contradictory and unsatisfactory evidence. 
In America the questions are put to Nature, and not to fishermen. 
Exact and searching investigations are made into the life-history 
of the fishes, into the temperature of the sea in which they live 
and spawn, into the nature of their food, and into the habits of 
their natural enemies. For this purpose the Government give 
the co-operation of the navy, and provide the Commission with a 


special corps of skilled naturalists, some of whom go out with the 


steamships and others work in the biological laboratories at 
Wood's Holl, Massachusetts, or at Washington. The different 
Universities send their best naturalists to aid in these investiga- 
tions, which are under the direction of Mr. Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution... . The United Kingdom largely depends 
upon its fisheries; hut as vet our Government have scarcely 
realized the value of such scientific investigations as those 
pursued with success by the United States.” 

To the second question— What has the State done indirectly for 
science by its influence on education P—the answer is by no means 
satisfactory. Undoubtedly things are better both in the Uni- 
versities and in schools of every degree than they were in the year 
1859; but, as Sir Lyon Playfair points out, the —. of science 
in education is still inadequately recognized. He is far from 
wishing to reduce all schools to a dull uniformity of teaching, far 
from under-estimating the importance of the classical languages as 
instruments of education ; but he contends that at the present day 
there is still a uniformity in the wrong direction, and that the 
schools which ought to sup y the wants of the middle classes— 
that is, of the lads who will have to earn their own living—are 
content to work too nearly on the old lines, as if literary culture 
were in after life the one thing needful for their pupils. Sir 
Lyon Playfair touches in passing on the oft-repeated objection 
as to the inferiority of modern languages and of science as in- 
struments of mental training. To the first he replies by the 
retort (which, however, cuts both ways) that the present system 
of reel m dead languages does not result in “ thoroughness ” 
in the case of the great majority of the —_ To the second he 
replies—and this answer seems less capable of dispute than the 
former—that some branches of science may claim to be as rigidly 
exact as mathematics, and inferior to no educational instrument in 
cultivating habits of inductive reasoning. 

Striking examples, also, are given of the relations of science to 
industry, and of the immense economic value of the results which 
have accrued from the application of scientific conceptions to 

The late Sir William Siemens, speaking as President of 
the Association at the Southampton meeting in 1882, expressed 
his deliberate opinion that henceforth scientitic knowledge would 
be an indispensable condition of progress in technical industry ; 


. Sir Lyon Playfair endorses his predecessor's assertion, and corrobo- 


rates it by a different line of reasoning and another class of in- 
stances. His comment upon the results of our national short- 
comings is one which even the most “ practical” of statesmen can 
hardly fail to appreciate. “ How is it that in our great commercial 
centres foreigners—Germans, Swiss, Dutch, and even Greeks—push 
aside our English youth and take the places of profit which belong 
to them by national inheritance? How is it that in our Colonies, 
like those of South Africa, German enterprise is pushing aside 
English incapacity? How is it that we find whole branches of 
manufactures, where they depend on scientific knowledge, passing 
away from this country, in which they originated, in order to en- 
themselves abroad, although their ying roots remain at 
?” The answer to these important questions is given b 
his able and interesting address, which those who desire the w 
fare of their country will do well to consider, As the pocket is 
said to be the most sensitive part of our raée, it is to be hoped 
that when the British Association next meets in Aberdeen its 
future president will not be forced to repeat Sir Lyon Playfair’s 
assertion—“ English Governments alone fail to grasp the fact 
that the competition of the world has become a competition in 


GUSTAVUS VASA. 


= the founder of the Vasa dynasty in Sweden be 
regarded as an ambitious adventurer intent on personal 

dizement or as a patriot devoted to his country’s welfare 
it is certain that his career was one of almost un 


success, To climb the throne from a private station through sheer 
merit and force of character is a marvellous exploit; but to remain 
on the slippery height when reached is more difficult of 
accomplishment. Gustavus Vasa, however, not only compassed 
this, but founded a dynasty which, in the female line, lived into 
the present century; liberated his country from a foreign yoke ; 
reformed her Church; broke the of feudalism, and thus 
gained a position which enabled him to evoke social order and 
organized government from the chaos and discord which was the 
legacy of the middle . He was in truth to Sweden what 
Peter the Great was to to Russia, though the King’s character 
was unsullied by the vices and barbarism which disfigured the 
Ozar; nor have his merits ever been seriously contested by pos- 
terity, as Peter's have by a certain school in Russia, The extent 
of his evn Br grasped when we consider that the religious 


and political changes which in England spread over a period begin- 
ning with the accession of Henry VII. and ending with the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada were accomplished by Gustavus 


within the limits of a reign of thirty-seven ; and that, 
altho under his sons these reforms seemed at times to run 
risk of demolition, yet no catastrophe occurred such as that 
which overtook England under Queen Mary. Sweden owed, 
it may be, to a secluded —— position the immunity from 
foreign intervention she enjoyed whilst undergoing the throes of 
the Reformation, yet various untoward conditions obstructed her 
path of progressive improvement. Among them were the upstart 
nature of the King’s authority ; the nce, wealth, and power 
of the prelacy ; the turbulence of the great nobles, who regarded 
him as an equal elevated to a temporary over-lordship; and, 
lastly, the bigotry, superstition, and ferocity of a peasantry 
doggedly conservative by nature, who had acquired a habit of 
flying to arms on the slightest pretext for the redress of real or 
fancied grievances. 

The political condition of Sweden at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century may be compared to that of Scotland from the 
accession of her kings to the English throne to the Union of 
1707. Nothing was really effected by the Treaty of Kalmar, 
which is often said to have united the three Scandinavian realms, 
though during the long reign of Eric of Pomerania, who suc- 
ceeded the famous Margaret, they became habituated to the 
idea of a common sovereign. The rule of an alien and absentee 
monarch was conformable to the views of the Swedish nobles 
and bishops, since it left them free scope for violence and rapine. 
The lower classes, however, looked on it with different For over 
a hundred years the Swedish annals present a picture of unbridled 
license and oppression by the nobles, while sway of puppet 
kings, now Danish and now chosen from among the native mag- 
nates, was acknowledged or disregarded at pleasure. This state of 
things was only tempered by the action of the “ common men,” 
who, when oppression became insupportable, would rise in revolt, 
— a leader, who was styled “ administrator of the kingdom, 
and proceed to enforce their demands. It was thus that the liber- 
ties of the Swedish people were safeguarded throughout a tryi 
a during which those of the sister kingdom of Denm 

came more and more depressed. Among the most famous leaders 
of the people were Engelbrektsson, who was barbarously mur- 
dered in 1436; the three Stures, who ruled Sweden in succession 
from 1471 to 1520; and, finally, Gustavus Vasa, who expelled the 
Danish king Christian II. Christian, pee | defeated the Swedes 
in the field and made himself master of Stockholm in the year 1520, 
horrified all Europe by causing the indiscriminate massacre of the 
dignitaries of the realm there assembled by his command, a crime 
which has procured him in history the appellation of “ Tyrant.” 
But these enormities brought about the liberation of Sweden, with 
the loner career of Gustavus, who during the ing hostili- 
ties had been faithlessly seized by order of Christian and carrieé 

é. ply stirred’ by rumours of im r to hi 
country, he broke parole, and fled in di = to ite, swiftly 
pursued by his custodian, who demanded the instant surrender 
of his person, The Hanseatic League was, however, at this epoch 
jealous of the supremacy of Denmark in the Baltic, wherefore the 
town council determined to liberate the fugitive, not uninfluenced 
we may assume, by his eloquence, which the treachery of 
the Danish monarch in extenuation of his own breach of faith, 
bees | ey shipped him off to Sweden, where intelligence 
reached him of the massacre perpetrated by Christian, whereby his 
father and brother-in-law had lost their lives; and, further, thata 
rice had been set on his own head. He at once made his way to 
ecarlia, whose sturdy inhabitants had ever been foremost in 

defence of the dations! liberties. At the outset received with 
coldness and distrust, he was on the point of crossing the Nor- 
wegian frontier, when information came to hand which induced 
the Dalecarlians to recall him and entrust their fate to his 
guidance, From that moment he ruled Sweden for the space of 
nearly forty years. Rapidly organizing his forces, and instructed 
by the recent victories of the Swiss, he lengthened the pikes of 
his infantry, taught them to fight in a close phalanx, and thus 
repel the onslaught of the well-disciplined Danish horse. His 
first victory was obtained near Vesteraas, and it was decisive, 
though success was jeopardized by the conduct of his raw troo 
who, having discovered a store of wine in the cellars of 
town, became helplessly drunk and would have been expelled, 
had not Gustavus entered with a reserve, repulsed the enemy, 
and ordered the destruction of all spirituous iquors. The King 
of Denmark having by this time Sweden, all classes began 
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to range themselves under the standard of the liberator, who, 
in 1521, was regularly appointed administrator by the States 

the realm assembled at Vadstena. Siege was laid to the 
capital, which did not succumb till two years later, and a 
desultory campaign followed, which consisted in the siege, or 
rather bl e, of the invader’s strongholds, which lay scattered 
over the country—a description of warfare which, although it 
entailed the utmost exertion and anxiety on the commander, 
reflects no proportionate lustre on his military reputation. The 
historian Geijer observes, that although the career of Gustavus 
was not one of brilliant deeds, his life taken as a whole was a 
great exploit. Gradually in the course of two years he expelled 
the stranger from the land and, this accomplished, accepted the 
proffered crown. 

The reformation of the Church was the task he now proposed 
to himself, impelled thereto more perhaps by the necessities of the 
State than private conviction. in Liibeck his mind had 
felt the influence of the teachings of Luther, who, a few months 
earlier, had astounded Europe by committing a Papal Bull to the 
flames. Since his return he had discovered the impossibility of 
carrying on the government without a permanent increase of 
revenue. To what a pass the State was reduced may be judged 
from the fact that two-thirds of the land was in the hands of the 
clergy. The King executed his plan with combined prudence and 
daring. Oareful not to provoke the superstitious peasantry, on 
whose goodwill his power was really ane, by unnecessary changes 
in outward ceremony, he attacked the clergy at the root of their 

wer with astonishing vigour and address, and, in order to divide 

is enemies, dazzled the nobility with the prospect of a share in 
the spoils of the Church. Suiting action to word, he seized 
to his own use the castle of Gripsholm with its domain, which 
an ancestor had bestowed on the Carthusians; whilst a Diet 
held at Vesteraas in the year 1527 authorized the heirs of those 
who had alienated land, whether by sale, gift, or mo , in 
favour of the Church since the reign of Charles VIII., who 
died in 1470, to resume ion of their birthright. This 
sweeping measure of confiscation was not decreed without violent 
opposition; but the magnates, spiritual and temporal, were 
overawed by the burghers and peasantry, who, exasperated and 
alarmed by the King’s threat of abdication, vowed their de- 
struction if they refused compliance with his demands. The 
ewe shorn of their wealth and power, were constrained to 
eliver their strong castles into the King’s custody, whilst their 
numerous armed retinues were made to enter his service. In 
addition, the ground was cleared for the dissemination of the 
Protestant faith, though all mention of Luther's name was 
studiously avoided, by an ordinance which directed that “ God’s 
pure Word” might be preached in all the churches of the 
realm. In the previous year the New Testament had been for the 
first time published in Swedish, and with this wide and fatal 
breach in the stronghold of Roman Catholic doctrine the King for 
the moment seemed content. Important administrative changes 
were also sanctioned ; benefices were to be filled by the King 
without reference to the Pope; priests were made amenable to the 
civil courts; the estates of intestates were to fall to the heirs 
instead of the bishop; the Gospel was directed to be read in 
schools. At a Church Congress, held at Orebro two years 
tion, thuugh none yet durst s of Luther. ny usages pecu- 
liar to the poet faith were, nevertheless, retained to void 
offence to the santry; such, for example, was the use of 
holy water, not, it was said, as able to wash away sin, but as 
calianlie of baptism. Amid so much prudence and moderation 
one stern, even cruel act, by which the King effectually broke the 
irit of the priesthood must be noted—an act which shortly 
wards found its parallel this side the North Sea in the execu- 

tion of Fisher and More. Scarcely was Gustavus seated upon the 
throne when he detected the Bishop of Vesteraas and the primate 
elect in a treasoneble correspondence. Instantly ejecting them 
from their sees, he, after a delay of two years, caused both to 
be executed with every attendant circumstance of insult and 
mockery. Tradition has it that the madness which so often after- 
wards afflicted the family was a divine punishment for this act 
and the treachery which accompanied it. The third and last 
revolt of the Dalecarlians furnished an episode which displays 
his character in a faithful light. In 1531, owing to financial em- 
barrassment, the King was conatrained to raise funds by the novel 
expedient of demanding one bell from every steeple in the land; 
but the Dalecarlians refused compliance and rose in open revolt, 
About the same time the dethroned King Christian, having col- 
lected an army in the Netherlands by aid of the Emperor 
Charles V., his brother-in-law, established himself in Norway 
and invaded the Swedish frontier. Gustavus was consequently 
not in a position to quell the revolt forthwith, but dissem- 
bled his resentment for the space of two years, when the 
defeat and capture of his rival set him free for action. Mean- 
time the rebels, lulled into false security by his seeming re- 
missness, had dispersed to their homes and imagined themselves 
forgiven or forgot, when they were surprised by a summons to 
assemble on Tuna heath to meet their sovereign. On arrival the 
assembled multitude found themselves hemmed in by royal 
troops, from whose midst rode forth presently, arrayed in complete 
armour, the King himself, who harangued them in stern Te- 
proachful words; declaring that “either Dalecarlia should be a 
uiet and submissive — or he would so treat it that neither 
nor cock should be therein.” The affrighted peasantry 


listened to the end on their knees, submissively crying “ yea” to 
all his representations. His demand to surrender the ringleaders 
in the late revolt met with instant compliance. They were led 
forth, tried and executed, but the remainder allowed to depart 
home in . Such wholesome severity proved effectual. No more 
was “King Gussy” harassed by revolt in that quarter of his 
though in 1542 a stil broke 
out at their opposite extremity, in Smaaland, where the peasantry, 
with the open support of Charles V. and other German b sresror 
made a last effort in favour of Rome and the dethroned Christian 
who since 1533 had dwelt in close captivity in the castle of 
Sdnderborg. So low did the fortunes of Gustavus sink, that he 
at one time despaired, and made secret preparations for quitting the 
— Wiser counsels, however, prevailed. The revolt sup- 
pressed, Nils Dacke, its leader, was slain; though, according to 
another account, he escaped to Germany. 

The Diet held at Vesteraas in 1544 crowned the triumphs of 
Gustavus by declaring the monarchy, which had hitherto been 
elective, hereditary in his line. During the remaining sixteen 
years of his reign he enjoyed a tranquillity which was only broken 
by a war with Russia, in the course of which the indomitable old 

ing, having passed over into Finland, was exposed to great 
persunal danger from the Muscovite hordes, whose overwhelming 
numbers bore down all opposition. His peace of mind was, never- 
theless, disturbed by the follies of some of his children ; especially 
Eric, who inherited the throne, and encountered so ic a fate. 
Indeed, the stroke which finally laid him low proceeded from this 
quarter. The Prince was sufficiently idiotic to make public a 
scandalous intrigue in which his sister Cecilia had been detected. 
This was bad enough ; but when, to set matters right, he caused a 
medal to be struck bearing her efligy with that of the chaste 
Susannah on the reverse, his father’s wrath and agitation knew no 
bounds. Very shortly afterwards he sickened and, after taking an 
affecting and affectionate farewell of the States assembled at 
Stockholm, remained confined to his chamber until his death, 
which happened on the 29th of September, 1560. This King was re- 
markable for beauty of person and, in so dissolute an age, for purity 
of moral conduct. Bad faith and avarice are the vices most 
commonly urged against him. The execution of the two bisho 
was his harshest deed, and his dying prediction that men would 
paces a “to tear him up again from the mould” was quickly 
verified. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME, 
Iv. 


p= excavations made while laying out the new quarter 
on the Esquiline, with its hideous wide, straight boulevards, 
remains were discovered of a very extensive necropolis of great 
antiquity, the existence of which has a very important bearing on 
the question of who the primitive dwellers on the site of Rome 
really were. This discovery, though a small part only of the 
cemetery was exposed, has done much to increase the doubts as 
to the historical truth of the traditional early Latin supremacy on 
the Seven Hills. The character of these tombs, as well as the 
objects found in them, exactly resembled those of many other 
Etruscan cities, and show plainly that at a very remote period, 

bably even before the time of the traditional founding of 

me, an Etruscan city of great size and of advanced civilization 
must have occupied one of the largest hills of the Septimontium. 
The chief of them were found by the Arch of Gallienus, near, 
that is, the Porta Esquilina in the Servian wall. Some of the 
tombs were within and others without the circuit of this very 
ancient wall, which cut right through the necropolis, Early as 
the so-called Servian Wall undoubtedly is, the Etruscan cemetery 


is much more ancient, and was evidently disused and forgotten at . 


the time when the later kings of Rome carried out their gigantic 
system of fortification. 

The tombs of this is contained many objects, fictile 
vases and the like, of that combined Hellenic and Oriental cha- 
racter which is peculiar to a large class of objects, archaic in style, 
which have been found at many widely distant places on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and were evidently introduced b 
some far-reaching and active commercial system, probably carri 
on by the adventurous traders of the Phoenician coast. Amo 
the vases found here were Aryballoi of that rare early kind whi 
combines Hellenic modelling with the enamelled decoration of 
Egypt or Assyria. These were in the shape of a well-formed 
human head of the Pappo-Silenus type, bearded and clothed in 
a lion’s skin; they were moulded in clay, and then covered 
with a true vitreous enamel, made white and opaque by oxide of 
tin, and further decorated with brilliant pigments made with 
copper and other metallic oxides. Other pieces of pottery were 
found coated with bright blue and green Seep ne glazes, like 
those used so largely in ancient Egypt. mong these were 
some very curious plaques moulded with figures in relief of very 
archaic form, and then coated with various coloured glazes, 
similar in technique, though not in design, to some of the magnifi- 
cent coloured reliefs found in the Palace of Rameses lI. at Tel-el- 
Yahoudiya in the Delta. Small vases (Aryballoi) exactly 
resembling those found on the Esquiline have also been discovered 
in the tombs of Avgina and Rhodes. It probable that 
the latter island was one of the seats of their manulacture; and it 
was ibly on account of its position midway between Hellas 
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of both these countries, and so were able to combine Hellenic 
forms with Egyptian or Assyrian methods of decoration, 

Other discoveries have been made in Rome showing that its site 
was inhabited at a very remote prehistoric period ; flint implements 
of the bronze and iron ages have been found j in many places within 
the Servian enclosure, as well as numbers of those curious tombs, 
formed like the shaft of a deep well, which appear to have been 
one of the earliest forms of sepulchre used by the aboriginal races 
of Central Italy. In 1883 examples of another very primitive 
form of tomb were found on the oe hill between the new 
Piazza Vitt. Emmanuele and the Via Napoleone III. These were 
Cist tombs, like those of many northern countries, formed in the 
most simple way by three slabs of stone; two set on edge for the 
walls, and one on the top for the lid. Others were made triangular 
in section, by setting two slabs leaning together. 

It has been with but little pleasure that archwologists have seen 
these and other very important discoveries that have in recent 
years been made in Rome during the partial carrying out of the 
wholesale scheme called the Piano regolatore, which is to reduce 
the hills and vaileys of Rome as much as possible to one dead 
level, covered with chessboard rows of ugly stuccoed boulevards 
like a third-rate suburb of Paris. As soon as any ancient building 
has been found, whatever its value or historical interest, it has 
been ruthlessly destroyed, scarcely allowing time even for the 
scanty records now published every month. by the Government 
under the title of Notizie degli scavi. In this way the most whole- 
sale devastation has been perpetrated, and is still in progress. 
This has been especially the case with the most priceless remains 
of ancient Rome which have been exposed along the verge of the 
Quirinal Hill near the Colline Gate. At this a large piece 
of the Servian wall was discovered, where it bordered the low 
cliff overhanging the valley between the Quirinal and Pincian 
hills, which contained the Horti Sallustiani, and one of the 
noblest palaces of Rome. Stone by stone the great tufa blocks of 
the Servian wall were pulled down, and then broken up to form 
the rubble-work in the new “jerry-built ” houses which are 
rapidly being run up. The foundations of the Porta Collina 
itself were found and then obliterated by the building of the new 
Ministero delle Finanze. The position of this famous gate, scene 
of some of the bloodiest struggles which even Rome ever saw, was 
found to be, not exactly on the line of the present road to the 
Porta Pia, but a few yards to the south of it. 

Close by this gate, and now partly covered by the new Finance 
Office, was the Campus Sceleratus, that dreadful place where 
Vestals who were judged to have broken their vow of chastity 
were buried alive, while the partner of their guilt was being 
scourged to death on the Comitium. This fearful scene is 
described with great vividness and pathos in one of the younger 
Pliny’s letters, on an occasion when an unhappy Vestal, almost 
without a pretence of trial, was buried alive by the orders of the 
savage Domitian, He describes the dignity with which she 
descended the ladder to her tomb, shrinking with horror from the 
touch of the executioner’s outstretched hand. 

Not far from the Colline Gate stands a part of the great 
house of Sallust, va gm! built by the historian with the money 
which he acquired during his administration of the Roman 

vince of Numidia, At his death, in 34 3.c., the whole estate, 
own as the Horti Sallustiani, passed to his heir, who was also 
Fo Sallustius oe and when the latter died it became 
wn property ; r being more than once enlarged the palace 
was frequently used as a residence by most of the Emperors 
till as late as the fourth century. It appears to have been 
partly burnt by Alaric, together with a large quarter in this 
part of Rome in the year 410. This once magnificent palace 
occupies a strange position ; it is built partly in the valley 
at the foot of the Quirinal Hill, where its upper edge was skirted 
by the above-mentioned piece of Servius’s wall, and this lower 
part is set close up against the tufa cliff. Adjoining this, another 
road the palace is built on the top of the hill, so that the third 
of the block in the valley is about level with the ground 
floor of the rest of the house on the higher ground. This latter 
part of the palace, which was of immense extent, is now almost 
wholly destroyed by the builders of the new boulevard. The 
walls, which were very thick and lofty, were most valuable 
examples of the Roman use of concrete unfaced by brick or 
stone. Olear prints on the face of these walls showed very dis- 
tinctly the Roman method of casting their houses in long wooden 
boxes. Rows of upright pieces of timber, about 6x 4 ins. in 
section, 10 ft. long, and set at intervals of 3 to 4 ft., were arranged 
along both faces of the future wall. Boards about 1oins. wide 
were then nailed horizontally along the uprights, forming two 
parallel wooden walls, within which semi-fluid concrete was 
poured, till the whole‘space between the boards was full up to the 
top. When the concrete had set, the wooden framing was re- 
moved’and refixed at the top of the concrete; the space was again 
filled in with concrete, the whole process repeated till the 
wall was raised to the required height. In this way a whole 
house was as solid a structure asif it had been cut out of the 
native rock, and was far more durable than any building of 
masonry, however large the blocks, ; 

Lea me of modern Rome had no difficulty in pulling 
down the wall of Servius stone by stone; but these massive con- 
crete walls have given them the greatest trouble, and it is only by 
the use of wder and dynamite that their destruction was 
accompli t has been indeed a melancholy —— 


valuable remains, which had for so many centuries defeated both 
the + edax rerum himself and the repeated attacks of both 
Goths and V. only to fall at last under the much more 
barbarian hand of the nineteenth-century speculating builder. 
That part of Sallust’s house which stands at the foot of the cliff 
will soon vanish like the rest. The whole valley in which it 
stands between the Quirinal on the one side the Ludovisi 
Gardens on the Pincian Hill on the other side, is now being 
filled up level with the higher ground on both sides, in order to 
form a new and level area for more lines of dreary stuccoed streets. 
Indeed, the work of “improvement” is to be carried still further, 
and the whole of the glorious Ludovisi Gardens, the most beauti- 
ful in Rome, with its stately stone pines and long alleys of derse 
shade under old avenues of ilex and cypress, have been sold to a 
building company, and will soon be only one of the memories of 
the bygone days when Rome was once the loveliest of cities, as 
well as the most historically interesting. 

The best preserved part of Sallust’s house consists of a wake 
central domed hall, on to which other rooms open. It is a no 
well-designed chamber, the walls of which were once, like the rest 
of the building, wholly lined with slabs of Oriental marble. A wide 
and handsome staircase leads to the upper rooms from a square 
vaulted room separated from the domed hall by an ante-chamber. 
On the side towards the cliff there is an open court, with four 
stories of rooms on two sides of it, This part of the building is 
still about 70 ft. high, and reaches up to the higher level on the 
hill. Round three sides of this open court, at a great height from 
the ground, a projecting gallery ran, supported on concrete and 
brick arches, resting on large corbels of travertine—all once deco- 
rated — with stucco reliefs, like the bridge in Oaligula’s 
palace on the Palatine. A fine well-preserved winding staircase, 
with marble steps and dado, and mosaic landings, leads to the 
upper floors, some of which were of wood and some of concrete, 
the latter spanning the rooms in one flat slab, like those in the 
Atrium Veste. The face of the cliff, which forms one side of 
this courtyard, is masked by a brick-faced concrete wall, built 
in offsets, to prevent the tufa rock from crumbling away. A 
great deal of the internal decorations of this house still exist in 
unusually preservation, including marble linings, enriched 
stucco, and simple painting. The concrete walls of the upper 
stories are faced with tufa opus reticulatum, and the lower ones 
with fine triangular bricks, the whole of which was, on the 
inside, lined with marble or stucco, This part a to date 
from the first century 4.D. when the house was much enlarged by 
its Imperial owners. In spite of its deeply sunk position, the 
lower rooms are kept perfectly dry by the massive retaining wall 
against the cliff, and by a complicated system of large cloace 
which run below the ground floor. 

A number of inscribed lead pipes for the med ap have 
been found here, and one of the inscriptions on these is of special 
value for its record of the name of the estate—a very rare thing 
with Roman pipes, which usually have only the name of the 
reigning Emperor or Preefectus Aquarum, the owner of the place, 

us :— 

ORTORVM * SALLVSTIANOR * 
IMP * SEV * ALEXANDRI . AVG 


Recording that the pipe was of the capacity of 13 quinarie, 
that to Horti Sallustian, the property of the 
Emperor Severus Alexander Augustus (4.D. 222-235), and that it 
was made by the plumber Nevius Manes. In a short while the 
rest of this palace, one of the finest existing examples of Roman 
domestic architecture, will be buried in the vast mass of earth 
and rubbish with which the whole valley is being filled up. 


BONJOUR, PHILIPPINE! 


LLUSTRIOUS Chancellor! ’tis right for us 
All sentiments of jealousy to stifle, 
Who in our day have played Autolycus, 
To here and there an unconsidered trifle. 
Yet must we own to just one envious touch 
‘When we reflect how our once venturous banner 
Was borne abroad of old in style so much 
Inferior to the true Bi ian. manner, 
The “ spacious times of Great Elizabeth,” 
And of our first fine colonizing rapture, - 
Scarce yield comparison ; we hold our breath 
At your magnilicence of careless capture. 
Never when we were at our best—or worst— 
Did we attain to the composure splendid 
Of your assumption that who speaks the first 
y grab the first—and the affair is ended. 


Never dared we to play the children’s » 

All round the world, with air so truly regal 
As your sea-captains, Prince, who just exclaim 

‘onjour ’ and whisk! up goes the Imperial eagle! 
Never did Admiral Wemmick, ocean-bound 

From our ports, as from yours, so oft make exit 
With sealed instructions to keep sailing round 

And ery, “ Hollo! an island! let's annex it!” 
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*Tis a majestic spectacle, no doubt, 
This proud display of moral nerve and sinew; 
Yet may we venture to inquire straight out, 
How long perchance ’tis destined to continue ? 
' ‘To be for ever stealing marches so 
On all the other tenants of the planet 
Cannot to all eternity, you know, 
Delight and gratify your neighbours—can it ? 
Think not we speak in Pharisaic part ; 
Ours but the feeling of that reverend wrecker 
Who feared to give his flock too long a start, 
Perched on the topmost deck of his “ three-decker.” 
“Start fair, my brethren!” That is all we say. 
We see not why the group of isles neglected, 
The river-mouth that hides itself away, 
The modest port blushing to be detected— 
We see not why these Ocean mermaids should 
Meet in the first chance cruiser each her merman 
(The less since cruisers in her neighbourhood 
Seem nowadays invariably German). 
No; if these accidental finds are not 
To lead to international estrangement, 
Let every unappropriated spot 
Be run for, like a plate, by fair arrangement. 
Let every nation enter for the race 
That owns a ship which seems a likely winner, 
And let the first that makes the wished-for place 
Run up its flag, and give the rest a dinner. 


Nor need your navy Prince, the match refuse, 
As though to hold its own with ours unable, 
There are, we fear, too many “ worthless screws 
In our undoubtedly extensive stable. 
But if not speed, why then let luck decide— 
Pare luck, and not stol’n marc i 
And the experiment be boldly tried 
Of railing the entire unclaimed creation, 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL BRIGGS.* 


ves late General Briggs was one of the class of officers who, 
having gone to India as mere boys, saw a fair amount of 
service in the field, became well versed in the native languages, 
and filled posts in which their talents for diplomacy and civil 
administration had good scope. He came of an old Scotch family, 
and was connected by marriage with the Malcolms, Ludlows, and 
other public servants, who in their day did excellent service in 
Central India and Rajpootana. Young Briggs was educated at 
Eton for a short time, but landed as a cadet ot Native Infantry at 
Madras when he was only sixteen. There he went through the 
regular dull round of station duty like hundreds of others. He 
was present at the storming of the fort of a rebellious chief in 
the territory known as the Ceded Districts. He was stationed at 
Hyderabad, and took a part in the repression of that outburst of 
Mahommedan fanaticism which, as is well known, was not repressed 
at Vellore without bloodshed. It was his good fortune to go to 
Persia in 1816 with Sir John Malcolm, when he visited Shi 
and became not only a good Persian scholar, in the Anglo-Indian 
acceptation of the term, but a master of the local dialects of the 
country and could enjoy the characteristic stories of a Persian 
improvisatore. We next find him Assistant to Mountstuart 
Elphinstone at Poona, and soon afterwards he was appointed 
itical Agent in Khandesh. He did something to reduce the 
savage Bheels to order, though these tiger-hunting aborigines were 
never quite reclaimed from their predatory habits till the reign of 
Outram. Nagpore and Mysore, with an interval of furlough, fill 
up the rest of the Indian career. General Briggs left active ser- 
vice in 1835, and spent the remaining forty years of his long life in 
writing pamphlets and articles for the press, denouncing what he 
thought maladministration at the meetings of the Court of Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, and impugning the conduct and 
motives of several of the Company’s servants, without ever losing 
his respect and regard for the Court of Directors, That in such 
a career there are to be found materials for a concise and neat 
memoir, or that General Briggs could interpret some of that 
hidden life which often perplexes our administrators and leads to 
grievous searchings of heart, is undeniable. But this work is by 
no means the memoir of an honest and pugnacious Sco 
from Cadet to General, from Assistant to Resident at an important 
native State. It has been made a convenient peg for the editor to 
hang out to dry his stock of angry diatribes, and to exhibit his 
persistent depreciation of men who, if convicted of some mistakes 
been the first AA have their 
ves in ecting an empire which ought ly to unlike 
the of Chocks and Mr. Muddle, until ouch time 
* Memoir of General John Briggs, of the Madras Army, with Comments 
&e. London: Chatto & Windus, 1885. 


as an ignorant democracy, led by reckless demagogues, shall 
throw asadirty cloth, We are glad to hear of 
Briggs as a cadet refusin rly to drink, gamble, or 
smoke in the tedium of Toned vt the Persian scholar 
and interpreter; of the translator of Ferishta and the Sair-i- 
Mutakhirin; of the inquirer into the systems of land revenue 
then prevalent in various provinces, their resemblances and differ- 
ences; and of the Senior Commissioner and the controversies in 
which he became involved. But we hear unfortunately far too 
much of Major Evans Bell, his marvellous predictions, and his 
sneers, naso adunco, at all and sundry who ditfer from him as to 
the best mode of rving the empire of our own creation and 
at the same time fitting the most capable members of its many 
native races for a share in its administration, We are not con- 
cerned to vindicate the civil and military servants of the Company 
or the Crown against Major Bell's aspersions. At p. 145 he uses 
ing a deceased Civil Servant on the Madras esta- 
blishment which, if applied to a person living, might provoke an 
action for libel. He reproduces, a syllable of 
apology, some very hasty and unbecoming expressions applied by 
Briggs himeelf ry the late Sir John M. Macleod, he eminent 
official who had no inconsiderable share with Macaulay in the 
preparation of the Indian Penal Code. Of course he attempts to 
throw more dirt on Lord Dalhousie, on the Foreign Office, on 
barbarous monopolists and grinding tax-gatherers, and with a few 
exceptions on the class of men who have left a name for con- 
structive statesmanship or judicious patronage of Mahommedans 
and Hindus. These instances of want of judgment and of temper 
we shall not notice in detail. But it is worth while for a moment 
to draw attention to the chapter in which the author compares 
the India of Nawabs, Padashas, and upstart adventurers, with 
the India of English administrators from Lord Cornwallis to 
Lord Dufferin. Major Bell enjoys the credit of inventing a 
theory that India under its own rulers was a country in which 
wealth, magnificence, civilization, and prosperity predominated. 
It was a land in which “general order and security ” prevailed. 
It was a scene of “ deur and opulence.” India under her 
native princes had wealth and abundance of good things, in 
which everybody shared. Her upper classes were “ remarkable 
for their liberality and public spirit, and the industrial and lower 
were in a thriving condition.” In the Gangetic pro- 
vinces especially there were wealthy merchants, rich bankers, 
and powerful landholders, (Are there aopineien Zemindars 
and Mahajane there now?) The typical Oriental despot at 
Delhi was kept in check by the Subahdars of the provinces. 
Taxation was light. Tyranny was less heavy than taxation. 
The Subahdars or governors of provinces were, in their turn, 
checked by the village communities; and the whole fabric was 
so beautifully and happily balanced that each part derived 
strength and su trom that immediately below it, while 
the mass of the people was effectually protected from extortion. 
We are asked, in short,'to re-write Oriental history, to recast 
the Oriental character, and to believe in an era of incredible hap- 
piness and Ss The Hindu Raj of Asoka and the his- 
torical splen our of Akbar pale before Major Bell’s ideal native 
State. The days of rapacity and plunder, he calmly tells his 
own countrymen, with the British administration. In 
spite of Robert Bird, Thomason, the Lawrences, and scores of 
other conscientious and high-minded Englishmen, we have 
shattered the village communities, enhanced taxation, legalized 
any son paralysed trade and commerce, and torn up native socie 
y its roots. If any one item in this tremendous indictment 
true, all we can say is, that every English Resident in India ought 
to be ashamed of himself and his adopted country and should 
leave it at once. We do not suppose that Major hes ever 
read, or if he has read, that he remembers Bernier and other 
travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, The 
evidence which they bear to Oriental despotism and its con- 
sequences has never been refuted or impugned. It used to be 
said of the late Chief Justice Bushe when at the Bar, that his 
mere statement of his client's case was worth the arguments 
of other men, We may alter this and say of Major Bell’s 
statement that it ensures its own discredit. No serious argu- 
ments need be employed to impugn a narrative resting on no 
basis of fact. But, not to quote scores of authorities, Bri 
himself found Khandesh utterly ruined by those civilizing pio- 
neers, the Mahrattas, just before our occupation. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, quoted by Briggs himself, ascribes the desolation of 
the province to the rapacious government of the Peshwa. The 
mismanagement of Mysore for twenty years by its own Maharaj 
in the — of that most humane Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck, became unbearable and led to a general insur- 
rection of the people. Major Bell gravely tries to make out that 
this was owing to our interference. He forgets that Oriental 
history has a trick of repeating itself, and that some fifteen years 
afterwards this same Raja who had been set up again, fell down 
like an that a Special Commissioner had to be sent 
down to get him once more out of difficulties and debts. Again, 
in a private letter to Lord Clare, then Governor of Bombay 
(1833), Bri talks beret | about the character of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao, his misrule, the injustice and oppression 
under which the — suffered. But it L. needless to multiply 
counter evidence. jor Bell's i u t might have 
fitted him to of of i As an 
authority on Indian hi he has already written himself down. 
We do not conceive that he would be to attach more 
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credit toa volume of careful statistics by Mr. W. W. Hunter 


than to a manifesto by one of those old administrators or coun- 
cillors whom he cannot abide. But as he has a ntly abund- 
ance of spare time on his hands, we recommend to study Mr. 
Hunter's compact History of the Indian Empire, its people and 

ucts. Chapter XVIII. especially, with its mass of statistics, 
its comparison of indigenous and new manufactures, and the 
effects of steamers, railways, and other engines of civilization on 
the foreign, the coasting, and the | traffic, would be an 
extremely unpleasant but salutary medicine for him. 

General himself, though a man of strong character, 
honourable conscientious, and of a good deal of talent, 
seems to have had a great capacity for getting into hot water. 
Several of the chapters are filled with nothing but the details 
of not very interesting squabbles with military men, with the 
Junior Commissioner his colleague at Mysore, and with the 
Government of Madras, then in the hands of the Rt. Honble. 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington. One of these altercations had 
Teference to the new administration for the sequestered State 
of Mysore. Very likely all ies were somewhat in the wrong. 
And it was a mistake to an important native State like 
Mysore under any local Presidency or Governor at all. Orders 
should have been issued by the Governor-General direct from 
the Foreign Office, though even this would hardly satisfy Major 
Bell, to a single Chief Cuniduieien at Bangalore, as was done 
successfully years after by Lord Canning, Lord in, Lord 
Lawrence, and Lord Mayo to Mr. Bowring and Sir J. D. Gordon 
in that very capacity. But these extinct and personal polemics 
reall lost what interest they me of 

eneral Briggs’s opinions on matters of permanent paramount 
importance are warth quoting. Now and then the General was 
right. In some points he is as wrong as Major Bell himself. 
Briggs was correct in arguing that, for the temporary administra- 
tion of a Native State of which the ruler has been suspended for 
extravagance or oppression, it is essential that the entire re- 

ibility should rest with a Commissioner or Commission, and 

t the native Dewan should be, not an independent Minister 
but a subordinate and Ministerial officer. Any success in this 
direction has been compassed only by such a policy. He was 
correct, too, in his anticipation of friction if a Resident at a native 
Court was to be a sort of rival to a Commissioner. And how a 
Resident could ever have been imposed on or added to any Special 
Commissioner is almost incredible. Quite late in life General 
Briggs in conversation and letters discussed our relations with 
the Afghans and with Russia. He was probably right in saying 
that “ the Russians will never attempt to invade India until they 
have a safe point d'appui in Afghanistan.” But of all the plans 
suggested for the defence of our frontier, that proposed by him is 
the most astounding. He would defend, not any of the mountain 

nor the Indus itself, but the Sutlej and the Province of 
Richind, and this because all the great battles fought by Hindus 
inst foreign invaders in past days “had taken place on the 
ain close on the north of Delhi, in the Province of Sirhind.” 
is latter term means the “ Head of India”; but what was to 
have become of the Punjab itself in this view, or what are we to 
think of a strategy which depends on philology and on past pre- 
cedents showing that the invaders had been generally successful ? 
Several of General Briggs’s opinions are so involved with those of 
the editor that we are not quite certain of their parentage. ‘The 
editor is probably alone nsible for the doctrine that the 
annexation of Oude was “ so lightly and confidently undertaken.” 
It was, in fact, the final act of the Cabinet of which, we think, 
Mr. Gladstone was a member, and there never was a measure so 
long considered, so ably and cautiously discussed, adopted after 
so many solemn ings, or so essential to the best interests of 
the natives themselves. Major Bell does not seem much of an 
Orientalist. There was a Madras butler or Ahansaman at Mysore 
in the service of the Resident, to whom the Maharaja, not the 
Resident, gave a jaghir. This fortunate individual had been nick- 
named Jan Kurta,” and the editor cannot explain the 
meaning of this “Tamil nickname.” It is unnecessary to know 
Tamil to say that it is not that language at all. The phrase is pure 
Reeteihcdenntpehaie-dants, or the “ ucer of benefits to 
men”; @ patron or benefactor, in short. This want of some reason- 
able knowledge of Oriental classics is — the reason why 
Major Bell says comparatively so little about Briggs’s main work, 
the translation of historian Ferishta. It has always been 
considered an excellent standard authority. Asa public servant 
General Briggs did not rise to the first rank and hardly to the 
second. But he was earnest and conscientious. 


‘tai FOUR NOVELS.* 


ESTHER is « sto which reads more like a theological treatise 
than a novel. Perhaps if the book had been revised and 
Anglicized, it might have proved acceptable ; but the Americanisms 


* Esther. A Novel. By Frances Snow Compton. London: Bentley & 


1885. 
By M. A. Curtois. 2 vols. London: Remington & Co. 
1885. 
Forked Tongue, By R. L. de Havilland. vol. London: Vizetelly 
1885. 
Heart's Delight. A Novel. Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. London 
Chatto & Windus. 1885. ’ 


are unintelligible and the spelling decidedly eccentric. Esther is 
supposed to be an attractive but advanced and Freethinking 
young woman of about twenty-six, who, in the first chapter, 
indulges whilst in church in this style of conversation :— 


“Did Michael Angelo ever take lessons of Mr. Wharton?” asked the 
woman, seriously, looking at the figures high above the pulpit. 

“He was only a prophet,” answered her companion; and, looking in 
another direction, next asked, “ Who is the angel of Paradise in the dove- 
colored wings, sliding up the main aisle ? ” 

“That! O, you know her. It is Miss Leonard. She is lovely, but she 
is only an angel of Paris.” 

And, again, @ propos of the clergyman and his effects :— 

“Good art,” muttered her companion. 

“ We are too much behind the scenes,” replied she. 

“ It is a stage like any other,” he rejoined; “there should be an entre- 
acte and drop-scene ; Wharton could design one with a last judgment.” 

“He | wo id put us into it, George, and we should among the 


Esther and her cousin, George Strong, were assisting at the 
inauguration of a new clergyman, Stephen Hazard, at a new 
church, St. John’s, and the Wharton mentioned by them was a 
friend of the family and an eminent artist who was decorating 
the new church, ther also paints, though only as an amateur, 
and soon after the opening of the church Mr. Wharton gives her 
a large of St. Cecilia to paint as part of the decoration. 
Esther takes as her model a young friend—Catherine Brooke—and 
the new clergyman coming each day to see the progress of the 
work, the painting of the church ends in two singular love affairs. 
Wharton is already married, but that fact does not affect 
Catherine Brooke very much. This innocent and prairie-bred 
flower continues to think him fascinating even after seeing his 
brutalized wife. We cannot accept this young lady as a type of 
the American ingénue, and we sincerely hope that there is not a 
stratum of society in America at all like that which is depicted 
here. Directly Esther finds that Hazard, the clergyman, is in love 
with her, she becomes a nuisance to all her friends. She hears that 
the parishioners are up in arms at the idea of their marry- 
ing into a Freethinking family, and also gets grave doubts herself 
as to the advisability of such an act. Then she begins to doubt 
him, herself, every one; and most of her friends come in for doses 
of her strong opinions. — she resolves to break = oe en- 
gagement, as she can’t get her conscience into anything like shape ; 
and, after a stormy scene with her lover, she es off four hun- 
dred miles to Niagara. Esther an accommodating aunt 
and uncle, who accompany her on this expedition at two hours’ 
notice. Stephen Hazard in due course follows them, and the 
actual final scene ensues :— 

eee ree T have broken down and run away ?” she said at 
last. “Well, I will tell you. It was because, after a violent struggle with 
myself, I found I could not enter a church without a fee'ing of—of hostility. 
I can only be friendly by staying away from it. I felt as though it were 
part of a different world. You will be angry with me for saying it, but I 
never saw wr conduct a service without feeling as though you were a 
priest in a Pagan temple, centuries apart from me. At any moment | half 
expected to see you bring out a goat or a ram and sacrifice it on the high 
altar. How could I, with such ideas, join you at Communion ?” 


_ with this and Hazard’s return alone to New York the book 
ends. 

Leap- Year is a work which deals with proposals of i 
from two girls to their lovers. Paul ) Bn an elderly man, 
aristocratic-looking and presumably rich, accompanied by a lovely 
young daughter, settles in a fashionable part of London. For 
some time they are received into the best society, the father's 
dinners are well attended, and the girl has numerous suitors, But 
by-and-by dark whispers begin to be circulated to the effect that 
high playing goes on at all hours of the night, and that immense 
sums change hands, the largest generally finding its way to the 
pocket of the host. An awful climax is reached one night, when 
a young map, well known in society, blows out his brains in his 
host’s dining-room, after being refused by Minna Franse and 
tes tenia his money. At the inquest it is discovered that 
Paul Franse has been a notorious gambler, and it is also hinted 
that his charming daughter has been his decoy. The pair endea- 
vour to put a face upon the matter ; but very soon the father 
makes his escape to an obscure foreign town, leaving the girl to 
struggle for herself as she may. Previous to these startling dis- 
closures @ young nobleman, with the singular name of Lord 
Farnim, to Minna Franse; but she, thinking then 
that there were igger fish to be caught, refused him. After the 
exposé, however, when utterly desolate and alone, Minna takes 
advantage of its being lexp-year, and writes to Lord Farnim, 
asking him to renew bis suit. This note she despatches from 
the “ bonnet department of a shop” where she, her maid, and 
the gentleman’s groom happen to be, Farnim accepts her 
hand, but shows her, during the few days that their engagement 
lasts, that his enthusiasm for her has cooled a very great deal. 
The marriage takes place, but three months after the bride is led 
by her husband to the ancestral home of the Farnims, and there 
left for good with these words :— 


yo have you in you that should make any man care for 
you 


ou have no thought but of yourself, no heart, no education, no 
power of affection in your soul, Oh, what it has been to me to see you so 


arts on me, and put up your face to me as if we loved each other, and that 
pretence could ! Whom do you care for? Not for your father, 
not for me, not for the man who died you. You have no power 


/- am a martyr,” answered George. 
} 
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of loving or caring in your soul. At least I will not have you near me to 
spoil my life for me. 
Lord Farnim never saw her again alive; he knew all the facts of 
her life before he married her, and yet was content to punish her 
in this way. The brilliant Minna thus left alone suddenly dis- 
covered thet she adored the man who deserted her, and she does 
A in her power to make ne return to her. om oy admir- 
in every way, gets a charming irl—Amy Merse—to 
be her companion, and a distant relation of rd Farnim’s, named 
(perhaps in order to provide a rhyme to “ Banyan”) Frank 
annian, to be steward of the estate. But as the hope of her 
husband’s return grows more faint, she gradually pines away, and 
finally dies of a broken heart early in the next leap-year, almost 
on the anniversary of the date on which she had proposed to Lord 
Farnim. Amy Merse—whose hard-working mother had to insist 
on her daughter only saying her prayers twice a day—is an agree- 
able young woman, and Frank Mannian saves her from drowning 
(a scarcely origina) incident) in a way which is quite charming. 
Lady Farnim leaves Amy a large amount of money which —_ 
to have been Frank's, and Amy has to pro to him to enable 
him to get a proper share of it ; hence the title, we presume. 

If the author of The Forked Tongue imagines for a moment that 
he is another Sterne, he had better disabuse his mind of that idea 
at once. His book certainly contains an immense amount of 
matter, but of a kind which will be found perfectly unreadable by 
the majority. The subjects are unpleasant, and the humour too 
much strained to palliate the coarseness of style. The morals of 
the entire dramatis persone are extremely odd—in fact a good cha- 
racter does not exist in the book, nor even is there an interesting 
bad one. The career of Mr. Notch, an ex-chaplain whose ways 


were liar, contains the best writing, although not in the best 
taste.” ‘The hero is a perfect venta bien all the characters 
are drawn from the worst possible types. 

We turn with relief to Heart's ight, a freshly-written book, 
which takes us at once to the cool valleys, breezy hills, and wild 
sea coast which the author so pleasantly describes. But why 
introduce dynamite into so faira scene? The story commences 
with a party of three gentlemen landing from a yacht off the 
coast of Aberdeenshire. The owner of the yacht is Sir George 
Kerr, a self-made man, and of course enormously rich, who has 
bought the estates of the Earldom of Benvoir, and settled in 
Scotland with a delightful daughter. The last of the Benvoirs 
having, it is sup , died without leaving an heir, Sir George 
has formed a friendship with a Mr. Wardlaw, who is a claimant 
for the title. This gentleman, who accompanies Sir George, who 
is most fascinating in manner and ap nce, is also a claimant 
for the hand of Miss Milly Kerr—and her money. The third 
gentleman and most “stately man” is the “last of the Stuarts,” 
whom Sir George has picked up somewhere, no doubt with a view 
of restoring him to a throne, as he intends restoring the earldom 
to Wardlaw. This “Chevalier” does not do much in the book 
beyond being graceful and saving the Queen's life at Balmoral, 
for which we ought to be, and are, thankful. The love scenes are 
very tender and pretty. Of course Miss Milly Kerr has a lover of 
her own, with whom she does not intend her father or Mr. 
Wardlaw to interfere. And this lover is Kenneth Gordon, a 

lendid fellow, and the real heir to the Benvoir estates. 

ardlaw turns out to be a member of a secret society. He 
has a scene with the “ Chevalier,” in which that gentleman shows 
him how, in points of skill, ancient princes are much superior to 
dynamiters, 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES.* 


M* ASHE seems to be doing his gt | editing or a 
successive volumes of Messrs ’s Aldine Poets an 
Standard Library to supply the grievous (and to English pub- 
lishers very far from creditable) want of a complete edition of one 
of the greatest of English writers. We had in reviewing his 
recent edition of the Poems, and shall have in reviewing this 
edition of Coleridge’s Curiosités Esthétiques, to dissemble our 
love for Mr. Ashe’s fashion of editing very strongly ; but we can 
only thank him for the matter which, in however unsatisfactory a 
way, he has brought together. The present volume contains 
(arranged in divisions which Mr. Ashe has composed in a remark- 
ably arbitrary fashion out of the materials presented by the 
Literary Remains, the various reports of lectures, and the like 
all, or almost all, Coleriage’s critical work, except that represen 
by substantive books like the Biographia Literaria and The Friend, 
and except also such as Mr. Ashe has already printed in his edition 
of the ures on ey om To this is added the curious 
Theory of Life which Dr. Watson printed more than thirty years 
ag. It would be impossible for an archangel (if he took to 
iting) to present such a mass of scraps as this part of Coleridge's 
work isin a form thoroughly satisfactory. But we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Ashe, in ew 6 age | to introduce order, 
has made confusion worse confounded. We are constantly told 
in a note that this is “ of lecture so-and-so” and “ lecture 
so-and-so”; that the rest of “lecture so-and-so” will be found 
in such a place, and the like. It will probably occur to most 
people that a much simpler and better would be to reprint 
every published piece as it was first published, and every un- 


* Miscellanies—/Esthetic and Literary. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by T. Ashe. London: George Bell & Sons, 1835. 


published piece as it stands in MS., trusting to a thorough index 
of the whole critical works to enable the reader to find and piece 
together for himself contexts of sense and subject. As it is, if the 
arrangement of H. N. Coleridge was (as it doubtless was) arbitrary 
in one way, Mr. Ashe’s is arbi in another. One piece that he 
gives is given in rather a si fashion, and we should like 
to know more than we do of its origin and circumstances. 
This is entitled “On the Sorts and Uses of Literary Praise,” 
which Mr. Ashe annotates thus :—“ A portion of a letter to Peter 
Morris, M.D., printed in Blackwood's Magazine, September 1820, 
‘On no account,’ writes Dr. Morris to the editor, ‘omit one word 
of the letter, and I will be answerable to Coleridge for the making 
ublic thereof.’ The concluding portion we have not reproduced ; 
it is merely personal and unsuited to our ” We write without 
a copy of the Blackwood original within reach, but if these last 
remarks are Mr. Ashe’s they are very odd, and his citation of Dr, 
Morris as a real person looks as if he was unaware that Peter 
Morris, M.D., is only Lockhart’s nom de guerre in Peter's Letters 
to his Kinsfolk, In that amusing book Coleridge is enthusiastically 
praised, no doubt, and this letter is a not unfitting reply to it; but 
the personal part could alone explain whether Coleridge, as Mr. Ashe 
does apparently, believed that Peter Morris, M.D., the agreeable 
Welsh physician who held the comfortable belief that claret would 
help to get rid of a fit of the gout, and who discourses so feelingly 
on the insidiousness of Glasgow punch, was any more real than 
his prototype and countryman Matthew Bramble. 
uch of the matter of this volume is very well known indeed ; 
some of it known little; little of it known so well as it ought to 
be. To say that it contains in scattered phrases the acutest and 
most catholic literary criticism to be found anywhere in English, 
except in works of the same author, sounds hyperbolical, but 
is scarcely more than the plainest truth. Some, at least, of 
Coleridge's judgments on particular authors—on Cervantes, on 
Defoe, on Rabelais, on Sterne, on Fielding, on Selden—haye been 
so constantly quoted by persons either generously anxious to do 
justice to their predecessor or shrewdly determined to use his 
— patches to cover their own nakedness, that they are almost 
Fac eyed ; and readers with sharp eyes may not without amuse- 
ment see them innocently paraphrased by yet a third class of 
critic under the evident impression that he is saying something 
new. But in other much less well known, exactly the 
same insight is to be found—flashes of it sometimes, if not always, 
lighting up the “ thorniest queaches ” of Coleridge's pillar-to-post 
philosophical disquisition. The volume opens with those wonderful 
contributions to the Bristol Journal which, almost more than The 
Friend, deserve the astonishment happily expressed by Mr. Traill 
at the robust appetite of our grandfathers in the matter of peri- 
odical literature. It is pleasant to imagine the countenance of a 
modern provincial editor (or a metropolitan one either for that 
matter) if he was asked to admit in any form other than as 
a report of the words of some popular lecturer a disquisition 
beginning “Of the three sorts of poetry each th ex- 
clusive and —— advantages,” or an admonition to the 
reader that “The former part of my definition might 
ually applicable to any object of our natural appetites ta, by 
ter reasonings, the attention has been directed to the full force 
of the word immediate.” It was to the hapless abonnés of Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal that the famous remark, “ Intelligibilia 
enim non intellectum adfero,” was addressed. In the fragmentary 
essays on taste, on art, and so forth, which follow, we think that 
Coleridge is seen to less advantage than in his criticisms on i 
cular authors ; for in the former case he was tempted to indul 
and in the latter deterred from indulging, his favourite habit 
arguing @ perte de vue “from no premisses to no conclusion.” 
Next Mr. Ashe gives the discourse on the Prometheus, and follows. 
this up with so much of the lectures of 1818 as he has not (accord- 
ing to his very inconvenient habit of cutting and carving) given 
already in another volume, the Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare 
and other Poets. Here occur most of the golden loci above re- 
ferred to—the analyses of Don Quirote Pantagruel, the dis- 
course (most satisfactory, perhaps, of all such very unsatisfactory 
things) on “ Wit and Humour,” the brief and very insufficient note 
on Swift (it was impossible that Coleridge should do justice to 
Swift), admirable on and ‘oe, and, 
lastly, the passage on style. It is always dangerous to take 
suppor y plenty o ment if necessary, that his predilec- 
tion for the seventeenth outer and his dislike of the i hteenth 
has toa extent vitiated his estimate of the p of English 
prose. But the separate remarks here are cdelentlesoeah as the 
ition as the point of value in the writers before the Restoration 


of an individual idiom in each, as the desideration in Dryden of “a 


and stricter grammar,” as the singling out of Cowley as, at. 

is best, the best model of style, and so forth. But when idge 
pronounces Gibbon’s manner “the worst of all, and ing 
every fault of which this poaee style is capable,” he at once 
betrays the parti pris. No one ——s style with impartial 
appreciation could give such a verdict. But one can well 
pardon this for the note, itself wonderful, on the “ W ulngss 
of Prose,” which follows, and which shows the depth and 
i ity of Coleridge’s thought, The miscellaneous pieces 
which follow are, on the whole, of less interest, as well as less. 
generally known. But the “Notes on Books and Authors,” 
which appear in their turn, both are, and deserve to be, famous. 
The most curious, and, as it seems to us, the least admirable of 
these, are the remarks on Junius. It might not be diffieult to 
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* indicate the reasons of Ooleridge’s over-estimate of that artificial 
‘writer, but this is not the place for it. 

We have said that Mr. Ashe’s arrangement seems to us by no 
means satisfactory. We shall add that his annotation is scarcely 
moreso. It is capricious, insufficient, and here and thereimpertinent. 
When Coleridge writes, “ Allston, whose great picture with his Hebe 
landscape and sea piece would of themselves elucidate,” Mr. Ashe 
are right in general, while in the particular passage “ itself,” even i 
Coleridge himself had written it, would make nonsense. It is, of 
course, the several performances—the picture, the Hebe, the land- 
seape, the sea piece—which elucidate ; and if we substitute “ itself” 
for “ themselves,” the Hebe, the landscape, and the sea piece are 
shut out, instead of, as Coleridge intended, included. On one of 

idge’s not too dignified flings at the French Mr. Ashe writes, 
«We have erased the note we had at first made on this sentence.” 
The fact may be an important one for a very minute biography of 
Mr. Ashe himself, but we are unable to see what possible inte- 
rest it can have for readers of Coleridge. On some remarks of 
Coleridge’s as to Sir Thomas Browne's theory of almsgiving, Mr. 
Ashe has the following remarkable outburst :— How absurdly 
sometimes these philosophers allow themselves to talk! Nevermind 
about God’s will, share your last shilling with any one who needs 
it.as much as you, and analyse your feelings afterwards at leisure.” 
To realize the full oddity of this outburst, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Ashe is a chary annotator, and often omits a note where 
the call for it is much more obvious than the call for a declaration 
of his own indifference to God’s will. In a different key, when 
idge writes, “If I want a servant or a mechanic, I wish to 
know what he does, but of a friend I must know what he is,” Mr. 
Ashe comments, “ ‘of’ possibly a misprint for ‘if.’” Most impos- 
aibly, let us assure him. “I must know of a friend what he is.” 
‘ What do you know of him? I know what he is.” A moment’s 
thought would have shown Mr. Ashe how unnecessary his con- 
jecture is, always opening that he has English scholarship 
enough to know the difference between “ know” and “ know of. 
Of all species of scholarship, we are afraid that English scholarship 
‘is the rarest. Yet, agein, leridge is talking of Milton’s unworthy 
e 


jibing about the well-known Arcadia prayer in the Fikon Basilike. 
. Ashe appends the note, “ Before the reader trenpeness judg- 
ment we e have read it.” 


im to read the pur for himself. 
Again we are unable to understand, except from the point of 
view already noted, the importance of peblishing Mr. Ashe’s 
acquaintance with a not very recondite book. But the main objec- 
tion to this note is that it has really no pertinence and much 
impertinence. Whether it is intended for extremely refined sarcasm 
we really cannot say. But whether it is or not, it is equally out 
of place in loco, and as forming part not of a voluminous and 
perpetual, but an extremely spare and occasional commentary. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS ON ART.* 


De ghrtrenParper discussed in this article are issued by 
M., Rouam, the publisher of L’Art, and, being, with one ex- 
eption, dated this year, afford us a kind of criterion of the amount 
coney Sed French art work at the present day. The ex- 
ception is Mark Pattison’s work on Claude, which was issued 
# year ago, which we then briefly noticed, and which, of course, 
though written in French, can hardly be placed altogether to the 
¢fedit of our neighbours. The four remaining volumes are as 
in character as in size and appearance. The Delacroix 
and the dictionary of enamellers are in small octavo ; the Donatello 
is as large as a folio used to be two hundred years ago; and the 
Millet ig a thin quarto. The same clear typography, graceful 
illustrations, and flimsy binding characterize them all. 

The French, perhaps, hardly make enough of their greatest 
artist. Claude alone, among what we ambiguously call “the old 
masters,” holds his own with the t Dutch, Italian, and 
German painters of the Renaissance. Much as the French write 
and talk about art, it is a remarkable fact that neither in sculpture, 
painting, or architecture have they produced a genius equal to 
the half-dozen greatest men of Europe, if we leave out Claude. 
What are Goujon, or Pradier, or Coustou; what are Vernet, or 

ix, or t; what are Mansard, or Delorme, or Viollet- 
le-Duc, beside, say, Michael Angelo, Diirer, or Wren? Claude, 
unquestionably, is the greatest landscape-painter France has pro- 

Ww we care for his work or not, There was a time 
when his pictures were, to use a dealer's term, unfashionable; 
but that time has gone by, and the world is found to be large 
enough to hold, val even to admire, both Turner and Claude. 

i ago or so, under the influence of a great writer— 
we will not say a critic—still happily living, Claude was 
Pen ecrees artificial, and Turner truthful; by this time we know 

t in this respect there is not much to choose between them. 
Meanwhile Claude's reputation stands as high as ever, and such a 


|* Eugéne Delacroir. Par Lui-méme. Paris: Librairie de L’Art. 1885, 
J. F. Millet, Par Charles Yriarte. Paris: Librairie de L’Art. 1885. 
Claude Lorraine. Par Mme. Mark Pattison. Paris: Librairie de L’Art. 
Dictionnaire des Emailleurs, Par Emile Molinier. Paris : Librairie de 

» 1885. 

‘Donatello, Par Eugtne Mintz. Paris: Librairie de L’Art. 1885. 

En : tableaux et dessins de A. de Neuville, texte de Jules 

Richard. Paris: Boussod, Valadon et Cie. 

Grands Peintres. Partie. Paris: Goupil et Cie. 


book as this of Mrs. Pattison’s, full of illustrations of all kinds, 
and full also of exact information, can but enhance it. That 
Olaude did not study nature can no longer be asserted. One 
of the ny’ J first of the larger illustrations, “Etude d’arbre,” 
yey | p. 8, would be enough by itself to refute such a notion. 
As Mrs. Pattison well observes, “Si l'on veut apprécier ce qui 
différencie son art de celui de ses contemporains ”—Ruisdael and 
Hobbema have just been named—“ il faut s’attacher 4 sa maniére 
de voir, plutét qu’ sa maniére de concevoir.” The value of 
Mrs. Pattison’s book is greatly increased by the list at the end 
of Claude's pictures in public and private galleries. We notice 
here, however, two slight errors. Lord Lecontield is called “ Comte 
de Leconfield”; and we are informed that Sir Philip Miles’s 
Claudes were sold in 1883 to Mr. Vanderbilt, They in 
Messrs. Christie's auction room in June 1884, when they were 
sold for a moderate price compared with what they were said to 
neithon h the bi hy of Dela according 

Although the biogra croix is not written i 
to the pattern which ps adn itself in general to English readers, 
there is a graphic force about the somewhat inflated style which 
succeeds in bringing the man and the artist vividly before us. 
Nervous, delicate, sensitive, enthusiastic, his qualities seem to have 
been intensified by the well-meant tyranny of a privil house- 
keeper. Jeanne was a veritable dragon in preg - er master 
from whatever disturbing influence threatened him from without, 
if she judged it might interfere with his work. At the sound of 
the hall-bell two servants rushed to the door, and it was only 
under exceptional circumstances that a visitor could gain admit- 
tance. The painter was practically a gunn in his own house, 
aud even when he did receive a visit, Jeanne was allowed to listen 
at the door, that Delacroix should not be at the trouble of detailing 
to her what had been said. Woe to the unhappy caller who un- 
duly excited her master or did not comport himself exactly to her 
liking! He was sure thenceforth to find the house hermetically 
shut. This watchful care, no doubt, helped Delacroix to con- 
centrate his faculties in a way which otherwise would have been 
impossible; but, on the other hand, it separated him from a 
healthy intercourse with others of his profession and intensified 
the morbid condition of his mind. The faithful Jeanne even 
learned to prepare her master’s palette, which he required to be 
of scrupulous cleanliness and arranged with a great variety of 
colours and shades. He could not begin a picture with a used 
palette. Rapid both in composition and execution, i 
owing to his delicate health, had often to lay down his brush 
from sheer nervous exhaustion. His work was done at a sort of 
feverish high-pressure, followed by collapse and dejection. His 
genius burnt too fiercely not to scorch his frail body, and it was 
only by living the life of a hermit and eating but once a day 
that he accomplished what he did, He found that food taken 
in the morning interfered with his work; so that his only meal 
was when the day’s labour was done. He denied himself love 
and marriage, and restricted his friendships in order to give 
himself altogether to his profession. At one time he hesitated 
between music and painting, having a turn for both; but it 
would not have mattered what he had chosen, for he would 
have pursued it with the same feverish energy and worn himself 
out in either, In 1825 Delacroix came to England, but it was 
not an excursion which brought him much pleasure, The size 
of London depressed him, and he grumbled at its architecture. 
The women he found see dressed, with dirty stockings and ill- 
made shoes. Altogether he could not make himself happy or at 
home amongst us. He was much struck with Lawrence and 
Constable amongst our artists, and a _ with the 
genius of Shakspeare as interpreted by Kean. Much more suited 
to Delacroix’s tastes was the journey he took in Algiers some 
years later. Here he found subjects which helped to make him 
famous, and from this time his future was assured, although it 
was not until twenty-six years later that he was received into the 
Institute, after having three times tried for election. In this little 
book there are many quotations from Delacroix’s criticisms of 
artists, ancient and modern, and many extracts from his letters 
which add much to the interest of a vivid if thoroughly French 
monograph. A portrait faces the title-page. 

The life of Millet, one of Delacroix’s most ardent bs ae 
though tinged with an equal melancholy, is of a wholly different 
class, The sadness of the di and gleaners, of the spring and 
autumn fields, is not that of nervous debility or over-wrought 
brain. It is personal experience of the pains and sorrows of the 
tillers of the earth; of the hard wrestlings by which even a 
fruitful soil can be made to yield bread to the eater. It was not 
only as an artist that Millet saw the struggles of the poor. It 
was not wholly from an exterior point of view that he painted 
the expression of fatigue, from ill-health, which is so visible 
in many of his pictures. He had but to watch his mother as she. 
gathered the haricots in the garden, or as she came, laden, in at 
the door. He inherited the patience of labouring people and 
added to it the resignation of the Christian. Yet through all his. 
of gloom an ivy, of rain and clou struggli verty 

wearing work. The meres to Yriarte’s book are 
from original crayon or i are very numerous 

. Miintz, in giving Donatello his proper place 

test sculptors ef the world, has produced a very pestty book. 
The illustrations show every phase of the artist's work, and are 
well supplemented by original research graphic writing. 
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Donatello is described as “le plus modeste, le plus désintéressé, et 
le plus dévoué des hommes,” and the whole goes to prove 
the accuracy of this, the opening sentence. We observe, by the 
way, that M. Miintz gives Donatello credit for one of the Greet 
glories’ of the Naples Museum, the bronze horse's head. This 
period. ‘Mints tat Prince Filangler bas 
i . Miintz t Prinee Filangieri 
demonstrated that the head ah ol cast by Donatello, and was 
‘sent to Naples as a present to Count Matalone by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. The catalogue says it was given by Prince 
Colombrano to the Museum, and formerly stood in the courtyard 
of his palace. The two stories are not incompatible; but, if we 
Donatello as the artist, it is amusing to read that it re- 
sem the heads of horses to be seen on the ancient coins of 
Campania, and that it may have been the emblem of the Neapo- 
litan-demos. There is a fine woodcut of this head in M. Miintz’s 
book, and other illustrations we may single out for special 
praise those of St, John the Baptist, opposite p. 96, and the bust 
of St. Laurence, opposite P. 60. 
It is impossible to study without regret the drawings of the 
lamented De Neuville. They are admirably reproduced by Messrs. 
Boussod & Valadon; but so vividly are the horrors of war 
depicted that few who are not animated with the spirit of M. 
Richard will be able to appreciate adequately their artistic merit. 
Of course the few combats in which the French gained even a 
temporary advantage over the Germans, or, as M. Richard ealls 
them, “les Prussiens,”’ are made the most of by the artist. Some 
of the scenes are very stirring, and the drawings of horses are full 
of life. That the French should care to be reminded of a war 
which proved so disastrous to their soldiers is no business of ours, 
De Neuville was himself but little in any battle ; and to 
English eyes his views of Hyde k and “horsey” life in 
England, made while he remained in safety in our island, might 
be more pleasing. 
We ‘have also received the sixth of the Grands Peintres. 
It contains notices, illustrated as usual, of the works of M. Bonnat, 
M. Saint-Juirs; of Herr Knaus, by M. de Lostalot; and of 
Mr. Alma Tadema, by Miss Helen Zimmern, It is only needful 
to say that this number is worthy of its predecessors, 


PIKE’S YEAR-BOOKS OF EDWARD IU.* 


WE hardl be too thankful to Mr. Pike for having set the 
example of a really critical edition of the mediwval authori- 
ties for the history of the Common Law, Let us be understood 
beyond mistake. A transcription, correct and amg | printed, 
of a particular MS. does not make a critical edition, not the 
more so if it is accompanied by acorrect translation. Such a work 
is not no ily uncritical in any sense involving blame; the 
materials for further criticism may be wanting. even these 
ordinary conditions of careful work are not satisfied; if a text 
known to be corrupt is taken as a standard; if an inferior MS. 
is selected for collation in preference to better and equally -ac- 
cessible ones, and even that is not really collated; if even 
the corrupt text is not correctly re ted; and if the 
translation made from that text swarms with blunders, due 
not to the corruption of the original, but to the ignorance or 
recklessness of the translator—then, indeed, the result will be 
uncritical and somewhat more. All these things have been done 
in the fearful and wonderful edition of Bracton produced by Sir 
Travers Twiss in this very series, which we shall not cease to 
denounce on all fitting occasions until we have some warrant that 
the British taxpayer is not to be called on to pay for any more 
of such handiwork—a denunciation the more necessary now 
that we are threatened with an edition of Glanvill by the same 
hand, Very different is Mr. Pike’s method. Not only has he 
settled the text of his Year-Books by @ proper use of all the 
MSS. available, but he has cleared up many difficulties in the 
reports by reference to the original records of the Courts. He has 
also kept an eye on the old bre page and supplies tables of 
reference for all the cases in this volume which are also given in 
the Liber Assisarum or in Fitzherbert’s Abridgment; the latter 
class are pretty numerous. That he has numered the placita, 
prefixed a list of the judges who sat during the time in question, 
and otherwise attended to the minor points of convenience 
which look trifling at first sight, but of which every scholar knows 
the importance, is, perhaps, the least of his merits. 

In the introduction Mr. Pike considers some historical points 
which are still obscure or controverted, The most important of 
these is the relation of the Grand Assize to the general develop- 
ment of the jury system, Readers who know the main lines of 
the subject as found in Glanvill and Bracton (and now readily 
found, with the guidance afforded by the Bishop of Chester or Mr. 
Digby), are familiar jar with the phrase assisa vertitur in juratam. 
If an assize can, under certain conditions, be turned into a jury, it 
seems the obvious inference that otherwise they are different 
things. Mr. Pike shows, however, that as late as the reign of 
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Richard. ‘I, assisa and -jurata were convertible terms, the two 
words being often so used-in records-of the - 
ing, and sometimes in the same sentence. The 
which we afterwards get-in the classical period 
property law is not that the twelve men who ha 
moned as assisa are re-named jurata for the p of 

mining a collateral question in the cause, and so “ turned 


it happened to some extent ; and it appears that, in order to avoid the 
the procedure, the strictly tech- 
nical view of the functions of the assisa which we find i 
earlier books was gradually enlarged. The old theory was that 
the assisa, being summoned merely to inquire and give their verdict 
whether A bad disseised B, could not pronounce upon any Dy d 
tion “out of point of assise,” however vital to the rights of the 
ties. In course of time, however, the “points of assise ” were 
eld to cover particular questions of title which had formerly in- 
volved may, be new jen. We have not at hand the means of 
ascertaining how far Mr. Pike’s results differ from those of previous 
workers, t, in any case, he has made one or two good points. 
There are some interesting pages on the vagueness of the Latin 
terms denoting the various stages a eg 4 as late as the thir- 
teenth century. But we cannot d on this, except to remark 
that the importation of Roman terms into a system to which they 
were imperfectly applicable, administered by Bp rewy who for the 
most part did not understand them, might well have been expected 
to beget worse confusion than it did. -A matter that concerns the 
historian as well as the lawyer is the great amount of litigation in 
the middle ages, an amount out of proportion at first sight to the 
population and wealth of the country, and also difficult to reconcile 
with the amount of rough “ self-help,” or mere robbery, which is 
known to have vahed. Mr. Pike suggests that a great many 
collusive actions were brought for the purpose of getting titles on 
the records of the King’s Courts, which, at all events, would guard 
against the risk of deeds being lost or made away with. The 
fines and recoveries of modern practice would then be speciali 
varieties of this habit, which had acquired, so to a legal 
individuality. The view thus put forward seems a sensible and 
ported themselves, they do 
As for re cases ves, they not appear to 
contain anything very different in kind from what may be found 
in the books of the same reign plesndy polisshen, There was no 
reason to expect that they would. the second quarter of 
the fourteenth century the law current in the courts was already 
in essentials the same that was expounded by Littleton and re- 
mained nominally in force till within living memory. Some of 
the cases illustrate points in the law of rights of common and 
manorial and egyow! rights—a department of what was once 
scornfully called “ black-letter learning,” which of late years has 
enjoyed a notable revival of importance. Thus Mich, 12 Ed. 3, 
Bl. 12, William de Roos of Hamelat complained of his turves 
in Wildemore to the value of 100/. in cuttings and pieces; 
and the defendant said that Wildemore is neither a vill nor a 
hamlet, and demanded judgment of the writ.” Unfortunately, 
we hear nothing more of the facts. A case in the next year, 
Pasch. 13 Ed. 3, pl. 18, is more instructive. Here “a commoner 
and freeholder in the vill of C. avows for damage feasant inas- 
much as the vill of C. and the vill of B. do not intercommon”; 
to which it is answered that “the vills do intercommon in the 
field in which the taking was, and have intercommoned from time 
whereof memory is not.” It is objected that an ayerment of 
intercommoning limited to a particular field is bad, and the 
wiped is amended by making the averment unlimited. ae] 
ks as if in 1339 the men, at all events the freeholders, of a 
— as such be entitled to rights of common or intercommoni 
and a prescriptive title need not be shown in — of the 
cular tenement, or as depending on its being held of # parti- 
cular manor. Evidence is abundant already that the modern 
we find in Cokes 


cellaneous points we notice (Mic Bee +P that the fine 


introduction of which we have purposely said nothing, as we 
understand that he is pursuing it ates in more detail. We 
mean the position of the mediwyal Court of Chancery, and the 
relations of its equitable jurisdiction to what was afterwards called 
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into a jury,” but that a new jury is summoned, quite distinct a 
from the original jury of assize, to pass upon the new question ; 
‘the actual result is not to change the functions of the twelve ft 
men summoned in the first instance, but to substitute other twelve 
for them.” Mr. Pike shows from an original record in the forty- 
fifth year of Henry III. that when the yam: to a writ of assize 
came to an issue upon which ef put themselves super patriam, 
the epsuing process was a writ of venire facias to summon & new . 
jury. How far it became a common practice in later times to - 
e the new jury consist of the same Vg as the assize-jury 
already summoned is by no means clear. Mr. Pike does not deny that 
| 
‘ 4 | 
| 
| Reports) is not the theory of the thirteenth century. It would be | 
| something to know that it is not the a the fourteenth 
| century either. Then we have the doctrine laid down, that not 
| only a manor, but a Court leet as appendant to it, may be held of 
another manor (pl. 22 of the same term). “ You rg have @ 
Leet,” says Schardelowe J., “ throughout the whole of the manor 
with the whole of the and yet he havea Leet 
reality. Students of ecclesiastical history will find a good many 
cases of Quare impedit and other matters in which seliaiape cor 
rations are concerned. There remains one topic in Mr. Pike's 
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its Common-law side. Our one word of disapproval has to do 
with the outside, not the inside, of the book, for which the editor 
no Roxburghe binding 


LANDSCAPE.* 


Me HAMERTON'’S new book is not likely to answer exactly 
to any reader’s expectations. It is big enough and interest- 
ing enough, and its illustrations are beautiful enough, not to dis- 
point any one ; but its description, if indeed it can be described, 
it was impossible to fi . Those who looked for a treatise on 
landscape-painting or a history of landscape art will find them- 
selves equally at fault. Its “ dominant idea,” as the author tells 
us in his preface, is “ the influence of natural landscape upon map,” 
and although art (and especially the limits of it) is constantly 
brought before the reader, it takes the second = in the text, 
and the assertion of its power and beauty is left mainly to the 
illustrations. Yet of these it may be said that they illustrate 
nature rather than the art of landscape. They are generally by 
modern artists, many of the greatest of whom, such as Constable 
and Rousseau, are not represented ; but they are nearly all of them 
admirable illustrations of different kinds of scenery as interpreted 
be men of various and genuine artistic temperament. As examples 
engraving, whether etching, line-engraving, mezzotint, or photo- 
vure, they all show high skill in execution, and the same ma: 
said of the author's own contributions of a pictorial kind, whic 
aim merely at the veracious record of certain phenomena. Despite, 
therefore, of Mr. Brandard’s beautiful line-engravings after Turner 
and Alfred Hunt, of a hitherto unpublished mezzotint by S. W. 
Reynolds after Girtin, of some wonderful photogravures by 
Dujardin and A. Dawson, of a few brilliant original etchings by 
Edmund Yon, Maxime Lalanne, and others ; despite, in fact, of an 
‘unusually large number of fine illustrations of landscape-art, the 
tone of the book is not primarily artistic. Indeed, many passages 
scattered through the book seem to have quite an anti-artistic 
bias, as though Mr. Hamerton were afraid that his well-known 
devotion to art might be over-estimated, and were determined to 
show that his love for it in comparison with his love for nature 
is but skin-deep after all. Nor is it only in comparison with 
nature that Mr. Hamerton shows a tendency to think disparagingly 
of art, but in comparison also with literature, Moreover, it is 
with the art which is least artistic, with topographical rather than 
poetical landscape, that (in this book) he shows the more constant 
Finally, in one pessege at least, he seems to feel that 
landscape-painting is less noble than landscape-drawing in black 
and white, the latter being a fit associate of literature, the other 
but a luxury which goes well with the fine carpets and furniture 
of a rich man’s house. 

The passage last referred to will be found in the chapter on 
“‘ Landscape and the Graphic Arts,” which is not by any means 
the most satisfactory in the book, notwithstanding the writer's 
special qualifications for dealing with its subject. It seems to 
have been written in a mood of depression, not, we trust, a chronic 
one, caused by thoughts on the difficulty of sesh 9! by art the 
emotions hr nape by nature. Mr. Hamerton believes this dif- 
ficulty to be far greater in landscape than in any other department 
of the Fine Arts, but it seems to us to be a question of gift rather 
than of technical difficulty. In all arts we find the same desire to 
“ express feeling” and an equal number of failures. Men may 
lack neither zeal nor training, they may play their notes with the 
utmost correctness, draw with unfailing accuracy, or deliver their 

with faultless execution, but the power to move will be 

equally wanting. The landscape-painter “ with a gift” seizes at 

those emotional elements which lend them- 

ves to pictorial expression ; the scape painter “ without a 

git "geeks for them in vain. Mr. Hamerton expands the matter 

his usual frank and careful way. The following is a short 
extract from his argument :— 

A painter addresses himself to the minority who enjoy in nature what 
he represents in art. Failure and disappointment consist in his inability 
to overcome the indifference felt by those to the message which his art hasto 
Geliver. “I paint,” he thinks, “ with the utmost warmth and sincerity of 
feeling ; I love nature with all my heart, I am profoundly impressed b: 


the and beauty of the world, and willing to give my best labour 
to it, and feeling does not pom itself, through 


my art, to people who are, nevertheless, by no means incapable or apathetic 
m ex m, 80 as 

intelligible to others.” 

- ‘The conclusion is obvious, indeed ; but what is equally obvious, 
and seems to have escaped Mr. Hamerton, is that a man who 
talks like this has simply mistaken his vocation, and is in no sense 
@ martyr to the special difficulties of a icular art. Turner 
might have complained in a similar strain if he had set up for a 

instead of a landscape-painter. 

Bat it is not often that we find ourselves at issue with Mr. 
Hamerton. He is, indeed, a difficult author to disagree with. 
He looks so fairly round a question, and advances his conclusions 
with such moderation, that opposition is disarmed. Indeed, his 
function would seem to be rather to throw light on all sides of a 
subject than to penetrate its mystery. He analyses and dissects 
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with skill and patience, but he is not always rewarded by a 
discovery. He proves, for instance, that art is something different 
from nature ; but all that he has written on the subject, interesting 
though it be, might be advantageously exchanged for a few words to 
show us in what the difference exists. He gives us, indeed, draw- 
ings of scenes in nature, showing the lines of mountains as they 
actually are, and the lines of the same mountains as they have 
been altered by artists; but this does not help us much. It shows 
us, indeed, how much license the artist takes, but it does not 
reveal the source of his charm. 

But we are forgetting that the book is about the influence of 
natural landscape upon man, a subject which appears to have 
naturally en: Mr. Hamerton’s thoughts during many years of 
his life. Itisa book which has been born rather than made, and 
in this lies much, not only of its charm, but of its value. Whether 
as an artist or a dweller in country solitude, as a canoeist 
ora lover of poetry, the author's habits of observation and re- 
fiection have led him to analyse his own passion for nature and to 
study its effect on others. It is not to be wondered at that a book 
so formed should be in bulk considerable, in form indefinite, in 
style digressional, in matter various, partaking of some of the cha- 
racteristics of nature itself. Its composition may be compared to 
a chain of lakes of various sizes and unequal beauties, succeeding 
one to another without any palpable connexion in design, but 
without “solution of continuity.” Sometimes we are pleased, as 
in the opening chapters, with what in the last century might have 
been styled “ an inquiry” into the affinities existing between cer- 
tain temperaments and certain classes of landscape, with “ discur- 
sions ” on affection for localities and the influence of climate u 
character ; further on we are entertained with an “ingenious di 

uisition ” on the colour faculty of Homer and the rusticity of 
irgil. After reviewing the attitude of the Renaissance towards 
scape as seen in the poetry of Ariosto, and the dawn of the 
modern interest in nature on her own account as exemplified by 
Wordsworth and Lamartine, we leave this charming lake of 
literature, with its many islands, for the vexed strait of the 
graphic arts, and pass into the less beautiful but wider lake of 
geography, in which the relative merits of France, England, Italy, 
pain, Scandinavia, and Holland are discussed from both a natural 
and artistic point of view. Then, almost without warning, we 
turn a corner, and instead of a somewhat flat shore we see moun- 
tains before us. These are considered from many points of view 
—from those, for instance, of the artist, the tourist, the Alpine 
climber, and the geologist—in a style which sometimes reminds 
one of a popular lecturer and sometimes of a prose-poet. 

When writing of “High Places” and the “Moods of a 
Mountain” Mr. Hamerton is at his best. Inspired as it were by 
his subject, and without any apparent effort, he rises to the — 
regions of thought and allows his imagination a freer play. 
following is one of the many passages of real eloquence which 
might be quoted from these chapters :— 

The grey belt-clouds are often associated in Highland scenery with the 
most magnificent deep colouring of the mountain-sides in the increasing 
gloom of twilight. In the way of solemn grandeur I know nothing to excel 
a Highland mountain on the evening of a rainy day when the rain is over 
and the sky is all gloomy still, except perhaps a streak of pale yellow light 
in the west. In the increasing darkness, the blues, and purples, and dim 
greens of the mountain deepen, deepen, deepen, till the wonder is that any 
colour can be visible at all ; but there it is still in sombre magnificence, 
mysterious, indescribable, darker far than black itself ever is in daylight. 
Scenes of that kind affect some natures to melancholy. On me they pro- 
duce the effect of solemn and mournful music, like the funeral marches of 
Beethoven and Chopin. Nay it even seems as if the obsequies of any one 
mortal were too small a matter to be associated with the hours of the great 
sadness of the natural world, and imagination connects them rather with 
the extinction of noble races of mankind, the death of ancient civilizati 
the irrevocable passing away of everything that seems to us so very well 
worth preserving, and yet so impossible to preserve. 

Notwithstanding, however, much work of this fine quality, the 
book is too long and too shapeless. Its most valuable thoughts 
could have been expressed and its pleasant desultoriness could 
have been preserved in smaller com The literary ability of 
the writer is quite equal to the task of throwing the same material 
into a more portable and even a more readable form. Sometimes 
he not only thinks out his subject but overthinks it, as when, after 
giving reasons why it is reasonable to believe that our colour sense 
is not yet developed to its highest point, he adds that “ there is 
absolutely no reason for supposing that if we reached the highest 
development of which our optic nerves may be capable, we should, 
even then, be able to appreciate the full range of natural colouring, 
if there were such a thing as natural colouring at all.” Sometimes, 

e cloisonné enamel on pp. 93-5) which is long and unnecessary, 
and here and there domed . as that in which he endeavours 
to define the word “ lake,” or when he describes his process of 
studying @ mountain under different aspects, which are not worth 
so much space as they occupy. But these, and perhaps most of 
the defects of the book, may be described as the “ defects of his 
qualities.” To his excessive desire to be clear, to his habit of 
patient investigation for the mere love of it, to the fact that many 
things are of more interest to him than to others, may be traced 
much of the value of his work as a teacher and of the charm of 
his style as a writer. 
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SEVEN LAW BOOKS.* 


TI\SRATERS and music-halls are the subject of a treatise com- 

ue “ for the use of laymen as well as of the profession” by 
Mr. W. N. M. . Save as regards a pleasing but rather 
meagre historical “Introduction” furni by Mr. James 
‘Williams, and the pleasure, if there be any one sufficiently stage- 
struck to appreciate it, of reverently perusing the forms of contract 
employed by Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Princess's Theatre and in 
the various provincial undertakings which he is accustomed to 
conduct, it does not very clearly appear that Mr. Geary’s book is 
either more or less suited for the use of “ laymen” than the bulk 
of the other law books which are always being written upon all 
imaginable legal subjects, The introduction briefly ap ye 
the history of theatrical legislation, beginning with our old friends 
the miracle plays, and ending with the legislation of the present 
century, the existing effect of which is expanded at large in 
the text. It does not fail to mention Twelfth Night at the Middle 
Temple, Comus at Ludlow Castle, or the Act of 1572, whereby 
the unlicensed actor was to be “grievously whipped and burned 
through the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the compass 
of an inch about.” Also it informs us that, “in uence of 
the appearance of players in the characters of the King of 
Spain and Gondomar, an ordinance of James I. forbade the re- 
presentation on the stage of any living Christian king.” Whence 
it sorters that the Lord Chamberlain was not acting altogether 
without precedent when he visited the Court Theatre in 1872 
or thereabouts), and robbed The Happy Land of its happiest 
eatures, 

Mr. Geary's work consists first of an exposition of the statute 
law on the subject, second of a brief account of a few leading 
cases upon contracts between actors and managers, and third of a 
still briefer chapter called “Torts and Crimes,” principally about 
hissing. The statutory provisions, which are simple enough, are 
clearly set forth. The only problem raised is whether theatrical 
managers are well advised in believing that it is unlawful for 
them to have doors opening into adjoining buffets and restaurants. 
Mr. Geary argues that they are not, and that the section which 
forbids such internal communication applies only to theatres 
which are not themselves licensed for the sale of intoxicati 
liquors on yo prey Mr. Hollingshead and other interest 
parties will find what he has to say on the subject on p. 43. A 
very precise writer would hardly have committed himself to the 
— that “an open-air garden, with a brass band, where 

works were discharged, and crowds assembled and remained, 
is a nuisance.” Of course it may or may not be; in the case 
which Mr. Geary cites it was the plaintiff's fate to live within 
200 yards of “ powerful brass bands playing continuously for 
several hours, and distinctly audible two and a half miles off,” 
and to have the glass in his greenhouse broken by descending 
rocket-sticks, and his premises invaded by disorderly persons who 
wanted to see the fireworks without paying to go into the show. 
Mr. Geary’s statement is therefore wider than the facts warrant ; 
at the same time it is in all probability the fact that some of 
the most attractive parts of the Inventions Exhibition exist only 
on sufferance. Mr. Geary briefly and correctly sums up the 
law about hissing to the following effect. It is not law/ul to 
make a joint plan with any one else beforehand to go to a theatre 
and hiss the actors. It is lawful to hiss an actor if you think 
he acts badly. It is doubtful whether or not it is lawful to 
hiss an actor because of any matter connected with his private 
‘character. Mr, Geary’s last sentence is, “ By Scotch law it is 
not hamesucken to assault a comedian in a playhouse, as it is 
not sufficiently his dwelling-house.” Whether this means that you 
may or that you may not assault a comedian (if you can find one) 
in a playhouse in Scotland, we respectfully decline to speculate. 

a Sans knowledge of the chief cases in Constitutional Law is now 
required in many examinatious.” Thus Mr. Ernest Thomas, who has 
observed, further, that “legal arguments are conducted in court” 
in a “ technical way.” These considerations, the accuracy of which 
will not fora moment be disputed, have moved him to prepare 
what he calls “ a convenient guide,” and what people not engaged 
in the elevating occupation of writing a preface to a second edition 
would call a crib, to “ the innumerable volumes of the reports ” in 
which the histories of constitutional cases lie hidden. The preface 
directs the student “ by no means” to “neglect to examine for 
himself the reports ‘at large.’” Of course the student will not 
obey this direction; that is the worst of cribs. It may be the 


* The Law of Theatres and Music-Halls. By W. N. M. , of the 
Inver Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Historical Introduction by James 
Williams, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Bol am 
Stevens & Sons. 188s. 

Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, briefly stated. Ernest C. Thomas, 

., Bacon Schoiar of Gray’s Inn. Second Taition’ London: Stevens 
& Haynes. 1885. 

About Going to Law: Hints to Honest Citizens. By Arthur John 
Williams. London: Cassell & Co. 1885. 

The Law Relating to Canals. By Robert G. Webster, LL B., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Sons. 1885. 

' The Law of Private Arran between Debtors and Creditors. By 
Reginald Winslow, M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: William Clowes & Sons. 1885. 

Introduction to Romun Law: a Systematic and Historical Exposition of 
Roman Law in the Order of a Code. Second Edition, And :—Jntroduction 
to Roman Law. Third Edition. By William A. Hunter, M.A., LL.D., of 
London William Maxwell & Son. 
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best way of learning a lesson to lecrn it thoroughly with the aid 
of a crib; but it is so seldom done. And the better the crib the 
_— the temptation to trust to it entirely. Therefore it must 

or peg admitted that Mr. Thomas's crib, which is decidedly 
a good one, though it may lead to the occasional confusion of an 
examiner, will tend to diminish rather than to increase the sum of 
human knowledge about constitutional cases. In his introduction 
Mr. Thomas writes good sense and good law about an imagined 
antithesis between Common Law and Constitutional Law. He 
recognizes that Constitutional Law is a loose sort of expression 
for that part of the law which is inquired into when the “ exercise 
of the functions of government” is directly called in question. 
The collection contains some cases of which the connexion with 
the Constitution seems rather remote—for instance, og? Bl 
Walter, which was an action against the a ng of the 7% 


for libel in publishing a report of in the King’s 
Bench, Justices of the arged with con- 
spiring to deprive an innkeeper of his licence, and Munster v, 
Lamb, which was an action against a solicitor for slanderous words 
spoken by him as an advocate in court. Mr. Thomas's method is 
to describe somewhere about a hundred cases, giving the essential 
features and result of each in the briefest possible terms. They 
are arranged roughly according to their subjects. The lo 
report is that of the ship-money case, which occupies nearly t 
small of large print. course in some instances this 
method is of no use whatever; for example, no reader of Mr. 
Thomas's book could form the least notion what Johnstone v. 
Sutton was about, and it is not intended to be of uve at all ex 

to the victims of examination. Still,in so far as a crib of th 
sort is capable of merit, Mr, Thomas's is meritorious. His 

are rare, and his ingenuity is considerable. 

Mr, Williams, who has a message to deliver “ About Going to 
Law,” contrives to pose rather aggressively as a superior person 
who wants to do you His little book bears a strong out- 
ward resemblance to the volumes of Mr. John Morley’s “ i 
Men of Letters ” series, and it is printed in spaced type and short 
easy sentences. Above all, it has outside and on the top of the 
title-page the offensive legend, “ Hints to Honest Citizens.” No 
one would t Mr. Williams of being anxious to give hints to 
dishonest citizens, and there is something uncivil in an instructor 
beginning his address with a request to those of his audience who 
are lacking in the primary virtues to leave the building imme~- 
diately. The only indication that Mr. Williams gives of what 
sort of citizens he considers honest is a negative one, occurring in 
the chapter about Witnesses :—*“I certainly do not intend these 
hints for the use of experts.” Presuming, however, that Mr. 
Williams has got his honest citizen, we must allow that he does his 
best to aggravate him. He gives him none but the very best advice. 
First, he tells him not to go to law. In order to do this “ you will, 
of course, keep a copy” of any post-card or letter you may write on 
a matter of business, Also you are to be sure to “ begin the first 
letter of any correspondence by saying ‘ It must be distinctly 
understood that nothing is to be binding on either side, until the 
terms, if any, which may be finally arranged have been put into 
—e signed by both parties.’” The advice about what you 
are to do when you have (reluctantly) gone to law is equally un- 
exceptionable, and equally useful. Here is a specimen taken at 
random. If a County Court judge decides against you, altho 
“ the first impulse . . . is to rebel against” his decision, “resist 
this impulse, Say nothing at the moment; not only if you think 
that the judge has been free from prejudice, but even if you think 
he has been unfairly biassed against you. Go home. ink the 
matter over quietly. If Fy ww talk it over with some sensible 
and judicious friend.” e book os to be intended for the 
poor (but honest). Whether they like being patronized in large 

rint enough to buy it to any considerable extent we do not know. 
Bat the fact is that, if there are any honest citizens sufficiently 
= discreet, judicious, &c., to take all the advice Mr. 

Yilliams gives them, they must be able to take far too good care 
of themselves to want advice from anybody, while those whom 
his counsels would profit will be too much irritated by their predi- 
catory form to derive any benefit from them. 

Canals have afforded Mr. R. G. Webster material for a good, 
large, solid book. The introduction, besides descanting upon the 
importance of inland water carriage, makes systematic mention of 
the principal existing canals and canal routes, touches on the 
respective convenience of canals and railways for the carriage of 
Foods, and sketches the condition of some foreign canals. The 

alk of the text is occupied with a summary of the appropriate 
statutes (set out at large in an appendix), and a copy of the 
Standing Orders to which canal private Bill legislation is subject 
in the House of Commons. ere is also a chapter on the 
general rights and wrongs to which canals give rise. This last has 
the references to cases in the text—a practice which cannot be too 
much applauded. There is a good map of the canals of England 
at the beginning of the book. 

Private arrangements with creditors is the cheerful subject 
which has engaged the attention of Mr. Reginald Winslow. His 
book is carefully written and well arranged, though he is tempted 
to rely a little too much upon the printer for assistance in the 
evolution of principles. There are forty pages of precedents, which 
we hope arranging debtors will find useful. 

A second edition of Dr, Hunter's Roman Law reaches us 
simultaneously with a third edition of his Jntroduction to Roman 
Law. Are we to conclude that one-third of the persons who have 
been introduced to Roman Law are so little enamoured of its 
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charms that they have no wish to pursue the acquaintance further P 
‘or is it only that, if a little book of Dr. Hunter's will bring the 
candidate in triumph through his examination, the economical 
‘student declines ‘to buy a big one? However these things may 
‘be, it is well that those whose examiners compel them to study 
Roman Law (more or less) should have good books to study 
‘it in, ‘and it is generally allowed that Dr. Hunter's are second 
‘to none. The Introduction has an appendix, wherein what has 
‘already’ been written in the form of a statement is set forth 
‘over again in smaller print in the form of questions, which the 
‘student can answer, if he to see = is 
“with patria potestas, ; ruct, the rest of it. e Intro- 
‘duction is merely a sthcot book, but such a good one and so well 
‘got up that one cannot help feeling a passing regret that ninety- 
‘nine out of a hundred of its readers should read it only for the 
‘base purpose of examination, and as soon as that is achieved make 


“a point of forgetting all about it as soon as possible. 


THE CHEVALIER D'EON.* 


AzoNG the many means employed by Louis XV. to bring 
about the fulfilment of his own prophecy, “‘ Aprés nous le 
déluge,” was his system of secret correspondence. He had agents 
‘independent of his Ministers. It was their duty to aap him 
‘informed of all that was passing at the several capitals of Europe, 
‘and he was in the habit of instructing them “to bring about 
‘the realization of his policy, regardless of the directions of his 
Ministers.” One of these agents, perhaps as early as 1754, was 
“D’Eon de Beaumont, a young man of not very illustrious family, 
whose immediate ancestors spelled their surname Déon, When 
.M. Déon was appointed French Minister in England, Louis XV. 
was pleased to iotinguish his name by writing it D’Eon. As the 
family was among those reckoned noble, although without title, 
there was nothing extraordinary about this change. His three 
“uncles were Déon de Tissey, Déon de Pommard, and Déon de 
Germigny. They all came from Tonnerre, where their father was 
‘an advocate. The celebrated Ohevalier was born in 1728, and 
_almost immediately afterwards there seems to have been some 
-mystery or confusion as to his sex. In his fourth year, if we may 
_trust the account given by himself, he passed as a girl, and was 
.publiely consecrated to the Virgin Mary. At seven he resumed 
male apparel, and was placed for his education with M. Marceney, 
..curé, and afterwards went to the Oollége Mazarin. He imme- 
diately distinguished himself, and though his inclination was for a 
‘military life and he became an excellent fencer, he took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, was admitted to the Bar, and became a royal 
‘eensor of literature. It was said, many years later, with what 
‘truth it is difficult or impossible now to discover, that his father 
on his deathbed addressed D’Eon as his daughter; but Cuptain 
“Telfer does not tell us on what authority he gives the anecdote. It 
is, not, so confusing as might be expected that Captain Telfer 
sometimes for together uses “he” and “she” in alternate 
, raphs ; but it seems probable that for the Chevalier’s biography 
“at this early period of his career the best or only source of information 
is that afforded by an autobiography, which may or may not be a 
tissue of falsehoods, but which is certainly false when the writer 
‘speaks of himself asa woman, Nothing can better illustrate the 
tortuous policy of Louis than Captain Telfer’s account of D’Kon’s 
first employment ia foreign affairs. Diplomatic relations had been 
broken off with Russia for ten years, when in 1754 the Empress 
Elizabeth made certain friendly advances to the French Court. 
Louis despatched a secret agent, the Chevalier de Valcroissant, 
but without credentials of any kind, and he was naturally 
arrested at once and confined in a fortress. Not deterred by this 
‘mishap, a Scotchman, whose real name was Mackenzie, but who 
was usually called the Chevalier Douglas, was despatched to 
“Russia, and with him went D’Eon. The King’s instructions to 
Donglas are printed in full by Captain Telfer :— 
_ It is intended [they say] that he should take his departure in the 
quietest manner possible, as a gentleman travelling for his health and 
amusement, ... He must not appear to have any relations with his 
Majesty’s Ministers. . .. Although the causes which have necessitated 
his departure from England would appear to prevent him from making the 
acquajntance of the Chevalier Williams (the English ambassador) ; still, 
if, as he asserts, he is quite unknown, he might make it a point to see him 
as every Englishman would his Minister. 

The questions he is to investigate are set forth at some length, 
and there is a code of “ figurative language to be employed by the 
Chevalier Douglas in his correspondence committed to the ordi- 
-nary post.” From this document it seems that he was intended 
to pass as a trader in furs. The duties confided to his companion 

D’Kon were of a more secret character still. He carried private 
letters from Louis to the Empress; a cypher, by which a few 
later correspondence was carried on between the King and 
the Russian Vice-Chancellor; and he received the strictest injunc- 
tions. that, even if an ambassador should be sent from France, he 


* should not be allowed to have the slightest suspicion of the secret 


: ndence. Entering diplomatic service thus, as it were, by 
the back-door, it is no wonder that young D’Eon seems to have 
delighted in making mysteries, and to have preferred the crooked 

ths of intrigue, even in trivial affairs, to straightforwardness. 
dn Russia. he was remarkable for his good looks and diminutive 
size, and there isa story to the effect that he appeared at the 
© The Si Career of the Chevalie~ D’Eon de Beaumont, By Captain 
Bachan RN. London: Longmans & Co. 1885. 


[September 12, 1885. 
Court of Elizabeth in-female attire.. After much going to and fro, 
he was formally appointed secretary of the Embassy of the 
“Marquis de I'H6pital, in 1757. Cardinal de Bernis, writing to the 
Marquis, “T send to you, my dear ambassador, our dear little 
‘D'Eon, with whom | hope you will be pleased.” The Empress 
Elizabeth was anxious to retain him in the Russian service, but 
he refused, and took care, of course, that Louis should know of 
his refusal. He was made a captain of Dragoons, and awarded a 
nsion of 200 ducats. He remained in Russia till 1760, when 
is health had completely broken down, and in August of that 
year he took leave of the Empress and returned to Paris by wa 
of Vienna, sickening of the small-pox almost immediately on his 
arrival. On his recovery the King received him graciously, and 
conferred on him a pension of 2,000 livres. We next find him 
serving with distinction at the battle of Villinghausen, and during 
the rest of the campaign of 1761. He was not sent back to 
Russia, as Louis gave up his secret correspondence with that 
country on the accession of the Empress Catharine II.; but we 
find him next employed in a country which was destined to be his 
home during the greater part of his after-life. In September 1762 
—Captain Telfer gives the month, but leaves the year to be guessed 
—D’Eon landed in England as secretary of the embassy of the 
Duke de Nivernois. 

The rest of D’Eon’s life is, of course, the part with which 
Captain Telfer is most concerned. He contrived to ingratiate 
himself so much both with the Ambassador and with the English 
Court that he was specially entrusted by George III. with the 
ratification of the Treaty of Paris to convey to the Duke of 
Bedford at Versailles in the beginning of 1763. Louis conferred 
on him the Cross of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, 
with a gratuity of six thousand livres, and raised his salary to a 
thousand crowns. The order with which he was formally in- 
vested shortly after his return to London brought with it the title 
of Chevalier, which he afterwards bore even when he pretended 
to be a lady. The Duke'de Nivernois soon retired, and the 
Chevalier D’Eon became Resident and Chargé d’Affaires, and was 
advanced within a‘few months to the rank of Minister Pleni 
tentiary. He was now at the greatest diplomatic height to which 
he ever attained, and thenceforth his progress was steadily down- 
hill. He was a favourite in English society, was invited by 
Horace Walpole to Strawberry Hill, was always well received by 
George III., but contrived by some means to incur the dislike of 
Mme. de Pompadour, who suspected him of complicity with the 
Broglies, whom she hated. She contrived to get at the secret 
‘correspondence which Louis had concealed even from her. 

“ She had noticed that Louis XV. habitually carried about him 
the small golden key of an elegant piece of furniture, a sort of 
escritoire, in his private apartments, Never could the favourite 
succeed, even in moments of her greatest influence, in obtaining 
access to this piece of furniture. It was a kind of sanctuary, a 
holy ark, the refuge, as if a place of exile, of the Sovereign's 
wishes. Louis XV. no longer reigned except over this escritoire. . . . 
‘It contains State ager ‘his was his reply to her frequent 
solicitations.” In the end, however, she succeeded, at least so 
D’Eon believed, and his ruin was determined upon. He was 
warned by Tercier to observe the greatest discretion and prudence; 
but a handle was soon found. He was in debt, and was accused 
of extravagance at the Embassy, though his debts were as old as. 
his Russian expeditions, and his salary was constantly in arrear, 
On the 17th of October, 1763, Count de Guerchy arrived as 
Ambassador, and D’Eon’s short-lived prosperity came to an end. 
Captain Telfer’s style is none of the clearest, and it is almost im- 

ible to follow the narrative in places. Louis recalled D'Eon 
in a letter to George III., in which he hinted thet the late 
Plenipotentiary was suffering from mental aberration ; but at a sub- 
sequent interview he denied that he had written such a letter, and 
appears to have been believed by D'Eon, who seems never to have 
wavered in his loyalty, even to such a miserable being as 
Louis XV. He refused to give up some papers—the wretched 
King’s secret correspondence—which De Guerchy was most 
anxious to obtain; he was dragged in vain be‘ore the London 
lice-courts ; he was—this is his own account—drugged at the 
nch Embassy, and finally removed to those private lodgings in 
Brewer Street, near Golden Square, which he retained for many 
years after. The British Government refused to give him up, foul 
means were attempted without success, his house was kept in a 
state of siege, and the most extraordinary part of the story is that, 
even on D’Eon’s own showing, Louis was cognizant of all that 
went on, and did not or could not interpose on behalf of a servant 
who was only too faithful. To make a long story short, he pub- 
lished a libel on De Guerchy, and, in spite of the sympathy of the 
Londoners, thought it best, when proceedings were taken against 
him, to abscond, letting judgment go against him by default. He 
was outlawed, but soon afterwards wefind bim sending a challenge 
to De Guerchy, and we have a fresh intrigue relating to one 
De Vergy. The French Ambassador was mobbed in the streets, 
and many other complications arose. De Guerchy was succeeded 
by Durand, formerly, like D'Eon, a secret correspondent, and to 
him, in 1765, the most important of the King’s letters were ceded. 
Soon after we find D’Eon again corresponding with Louis, and he 
‘continued more or less in the Royal conlidence till the King died 
in 1774. 

Meanwhile for many years doubts had been cast on the 
Chevalier’s sex. Fora full account of the betting, the policies, 
and other indelicate speculations on the question with which 
London amused itself we must refer to Captain Telfer’s pages, 
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D’Eon in 1774 was about forty-six, and is described as five feet 
seven in height and inclined to ulence. The reasons which 
induced him, in 1775, to tell Beaumarchais that he was a female 
are difficult to fathom, unless it was with the idea of exciting 
his pity, for since his patron’s death he had fallen into t 

verty. Itis easy to imagine that the innocent-minded Louis 
VL should be shocked to hear that his country had been re- 
presented in England by a woman in man's clothes; and as a 
condition of certain Royal favours D’Eon was ordered to “ resume 
the garments of her sex.” He speedily did so, and for many years 
‘was to be seen in London dressed as a lady. He visited Paris, 
‘was presented to Marie Antoinette, and was everywhere received 
as Mademoiselle D’Eon, In 1779, wearying of female apparel, he 
appeared in his old uniform as a captain of dragoons, but was im- 
mediately arrested and shut up fortwo months at Dijon. From 
this time till in 1785 he lived quietly with his aged mother at 
Tonnerre, but he then reappeared in London, where, in spite of 
his petticoats, he distinguished himself in a public fencing match 
before the Prince of Wales. After this he frequently fenced in 
public, and the French Revolution rendered such small sums as 
could thus be obtained very welcome. In 1796 he was 
wounded in one of these encounters, and from that time lived 
almost entirely on the charity of those who bad known him in 
better days. He died at length in 1810 at 26 New Milman Street, 
Foundling Hospital, having passed for five-and-twenty years as a 
female. He was buried at St. Pancras, where the railway lately 
overwhelmed his monument. Captain Telfer has spared no pains 
to unravel the whole strange story. It need be no longer a 
mystery; but whether, considering how very slight is the addi- 
tional information which we obtain as to French political intrigue 
during the years immediately preceding the Revolution, it was 
worth while to rake up so much that is merely disgusting, is a 
question we must leave to Captain Telfer’s readers. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWMARKET.* 


HE process of searching for needles in bottles of hay is 
not conducive to good temper, nor are critics fond of that 
amusement. We have had excellent practice in the case of 
the book before us, and we take up our pen in the frame of mind 
which might be expected under the circumstances. The work 
fesses to be a history of Newmarket and the annals of the 
, but in reality it is much besides. It certainly contains 
a deal that is interesting both about Newmarket and 
racing, but the reader has to hunt through endless other matter 
before he finds it. We are far from saying that the author has 
made an injudicious selection of authorities on his subjects, but 
he throws their pages upon us wholesale, and leaves to us the 
trouble of searching them for the passages relating to the topics 
under consideration. As if this were not enough, he deliberately 
stuffs his book with matter which is apart from his subjects. 
For example, he tells us that in 1585 there were horse-races at 
Salis , and mentions the names of a dozen men who are known 
to haye been present at them. So far so good, but will it be 
believed that 
small print, giving biographical notices of each of these men, yet 
containing practically nothing about either racing or New- 
market? To give a general idea of the amount of interest to be 
found in these biographies, either by a student of the history of 
the Turf or by an archeologist seeking information about New- 
market, we quote one of the shortest :— 

Hewsry Hersert, 2nd Eart or Pemproxe, K.G., succeeded his 
father, William Herbert, the rst Earl, on March 17,1569-70. He married, 
rst, Catherine, daughter of Henry Grey, Duke of Suttolk, from whom he 
was divorced ; 2ndly, Catherine, daughter of George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
but by that lady had no issue; and 3rdly, Mary, daughter of Sir Henry 
Sydney, K.G., by whom he had two sons and a daughter. He died 
January 19, 1600-1, and was succeeded by his eldest son, William, 3rd 
Earl, RG. chancellor of the universit Oxford, and lord-chamberlain 
of the household, who married Mary, daughter of Gilbert, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and co-heir to the Baronies of Talbot, Strange, Blackmere, and 
Furnival, but died without surviving issue, April 10, 1630, when the 
honours of his family devolved upon his brother Philip, 4th Earl of 
Pembroke and rst Earl of Montgomery. 

If this kind of thing happened once or twice, it might be bearable 

enough, but it occurs again and again, in the most wearisome 

manner. It would be about as reasonable if the author of a history 

in each with their pedigrees iographies. 

After patting all this syle of thing on one side en bloc 
carefully sifting the rest, the reader of this History will find here 
and there a little matter relating to Newmarket and the Turf, and 
although it could all be pat into a penny tract, it is interesting 
enough when once one gets at it. Newmarket is not notorious 
for “ striking objects,” but one of the first things that catches the 
eye as the train approaches the station is the long mound known 
as the Devil’s Ditch. Archologists are not agreed as to whether 
this military earthwork is of Roman or of Saxon origin. It is not 
seen in its perfection on the racecourse, but it is very distinct at 
its southern end. It is about eighteen feet wide on the top, and 
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some le su that cavalry or even chariots used to 
along Tes indeed. it is said that fra mts of chariot wheels tose 
been dug up near the line of the Ditch. The rampart was cut 
in solid chalk, and it has remained much clearer than man 
other ancient embankments, The course known as “ Ditch In 
takes its name from this venerable fortification; “the gap,” so 
well known in descriptions of the race for the Cesarewitch, is 
an opening cut through it; the course used at the J 


meeting runs on one side of it, and a arm trial gro 


runs on the other. In the Norman period, the Ditch used to 
be called “St. Edmund’s Dyke,” because it bounded the juris- 
diction of the abbots of Bury St. Edmund, Newmarket was 
the birthplace of the famous St. Etheldreda, queen, abbess, and 
founder of the monastery of Ely. The author says that St. 
Etheldreda may “ without profanity be termed the Patron Saint 
of the Metropolis of the Turf”; but in a note, in another part of 
his book, he tells us that St. Thomas of Canterbury, “ who was a 
mighty hunter in his lifetime,” St. Thomas of Hereford, and 
Simon de Montford, “ who, although not canonized, was looked 
upon as a saint,” used all to be invoked as patrons of sports and 
sportsmen. Newmarket is often mentioned by historians in con- 
nexion with tournaments, Edward II. interdicted one which 
was to have been held at Novum Mercatum in 1309. There is a 
tradition that, owing to a contagious plague breaking out at 
Exning, its market was removed to a spot at some little distance, 
which was afterwards known as New-market. The earliest known 
mention of Newmarket is in a grant of Henry III. to Richard de 
Argentine, dated February 17, 1226-7. The Argentines—it is 
needless to say that we have their full history, extending over ten 
paces, with ninety-five lines of Sir Walter Scott about them— 

eld the manor of Newmarket until the year 1423, when it passed 
to the family of Alington, one of whom had married the heiress 
of the Argentines when the male line failed. The Alingtons— 
five pages—were lords of the manor of Newmarket until the reign 
of George III. After that time the manor passed, partly thro 
marriages and partly by purchase, through the Seymours to 
Manners, Dukes of Kutland. 

Merks, Bishop of Carlisle and monk of Westminster, who is 
mentioned by Shakspeare, was a native of Newmarket. He was 
tried for high treason, deprived of his bishopric, and confined in the 
Tower, but he eventually died rector of Todenham in Gloucester- 
shire. Another celebrated ecclesiastic, connected with the Turf, 
though not specially with Newmarket, was Whiting, the last Lord 
Abbot of Glastonbury. He also had a troubled life, for he firmly 
opposed the Reformation, and on a “ pretence of embezzling the 
plate belonging to” his monastery, or rather because he refused to 
surrender his abbey to the King, he was drawn on a hurdle from 
Wells to Glastonbury and hanged between two of his monks, This 
“turfite and martyr” wasa patron of other sports as well as 
racing; he had a large lake full of “ pykes, tenches, roches and 
and dyvers other kyndes of fysshes,” a “ swanery,” a heronry, an 
red of pheasants and ground e. His royal persecutor, 

enry VILI., was notoriously fond of horses and racing, and he 
imported many horses of Eastern blood into this country, chiefly 
from France, Spain, and Italy. Sir William Pickering wrote from 
the British Ts ed at Paris that the “ Kinge’s ma‘ shalle have. 


is simple statement is followed by eight pages of S*at him from hence yj. cortalles, iij Spanishe horses, one torke, 


a barbery, one cowerser, and ij lyttel mewles.” The King 
himself made an entry in his journal of the arrival of these very 
uadrupeds; but there is some little difference between both the 
ts and the orthography of master and secretary, “ six cortalles, 
tow Turkes, a barbary, tow genettes, a sturring horse” (this we 
take to be identical with the “cowerser”) “and tow litle 
muyles,” Queen Elizabeth was as staunch a onpportar of the Turf 
as her father, As a princess she was imprisoned at Kirtling Hall, 
a place only about five miles from Newmarket; but there is “no 
actual evidence ” of her “ever having been at Newmarket.” It is 
recorded, however, in Nichols’s Pr of Queen Elizabeth that 
she stayed with Archbishop Parker for Croydon races. The 
Queen's racing stud was kept at Greenwich, and it generally con- 
sisted of" forty “ coursers,” as racehorses were then called. 
Newmarket sprang into celebrity in the time of James I. 
There was racing there in his day; but there was eyen more 
tilting, hare-hunting, and hawking. As the King’s secre 
wrote to Lord Petre, “ Fowle” was “ the founda’con of his 
pleasure about Newmarket,” and it seems probable that hawking 
pheasants, purtridges, and heron was his principal occupation 
when there. The King had accordingly commanded the secre’ 
“ to lett yor Lp. knowe how much hee affects the work of im 
ing a place for p'servaiice of the Fowle.” Yet in writing for the 
edification of his son, King James instructed him that “as for 
hunting, the most honourable and noblest Sport thereof is with 
running Hounds; for it isa thievish sport of hunting to shoot 
with Guns and Bows.” There seems to have been plenty of 
gambling at Newmarket in this King's time; but an Act of Par- 
ent was passed at Edinburgh during his reign by which any 
one who won “at waigeris vpon hors’ Races any soume” above 


“ane hundreth merks” within twenty-four hours, was bound to. 


pay the “superplus ” to the treasurer of the Kirk, and the money 
was to be spent “ ypoun the pure of the parroche.” By the way, 
it was from Newmarket that King James issued the proclamation 
against the use of pistols, which, with some reservations, one 
would be tempted to wish revived. 

Next to sports, Ki a amusement at Newmarket 
seems to have been knight- a he made nearly 
a hundred knights on his visits , to say nothing of those 
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that he made at other places. It was in King James's time 
that knights first fell into serious disrepute; and his knight- 
ing the husband of a laundress, a barber, and a couple of inn- 
keepers greatly scandalized the old families. During James I.’s 
reign Newmarket Heath was overrun with highwaymen, most of 
them being youths who had been ruined through gambling. 
When “ these young ts had effected a robbery on New- 
market Heath, in case the hue and cry came too hotly after them, 
they posted to London, and there got themselves arrested for a 
small debt, and, by lying in prison ‘until the matter cools,’ escaped 
detection, ‘ for who would look into such a place for such 
offendors?’” Like Henry VIII., King James imported horses 
from abroad ; and, like him, he also received many presents of 
horses of pure The Queen writes of such a present, that 
the King of Denmark had sent, “ Tuelf faire mares, and, as the 
bringer of them assures me, allgreate with foles.” 

A mantle of rich silk or cloth appears to have been the usual 
prize for racing in the fourteenth century; bells and gold snaftles 
were run for in the fifteenth century; and cups gradually came 
into fashion in the sixteenth century. Racing colours of silk and 
satin seem to have been in use under Henry VIII. There is an 
entry, dated 1530, “for iij doublets of Burges satin, and for iij 
doublets of fustian with the making, and the lynyng for the iij 
boys that runnes the gueldings.” Racing men may be interested by 
a somewhat lengthy extract, in Book II., from a work printed in 
1599 on How to chuse, ride, traine, and diet, both Hunting-horses and 

ing Horses. One of the chapters tells us “The Secrets and 
Art of trayning, and dietting the Horse, for a course.” “As 
touching the day in which your Horse must runne for your wager, 
thus you shall use him: First, the night before, you shall give 
him but a verie little supper, so that hee may be passing empty in 
the morning,” for “he must be wonderfull empty when he goeth 
to his course.” Nevertheless, “after you have well rubd all his 
foure legges, and annoynted them thoroulie,” you may give him 
some dry toast. This toast should be ag en in a particular way, 
and then it will “ comfort his stomack.” Just before he starts, you 
are instructed to squirt some strong vin “into your Horses 
nosethrils, whereof it will search and open his pypes, making them 
apt for the receite of wind. This done, leade him to the race,” 
and “So bequeath him and your self to God, and good fortune, 
Che sera sera.” 

The volume before us only carries the histories of Newmarket 
and the Turf down to the end of the reign of James I., and we 
confidently expect the second volume to be far more entertaining 


THREE STORIES.* 


N acute cbserver of the world of fiction might have got some 
comfort lately from his observations, for we would not 
willingly insult him by supposing them such as to induce sadness. 
There are signs abroad, slight but not infrequent, that the reign of 
the teacup and the lawn-tennis ground is drawing to its close, 
“These little systems have their day,” and this littlest of all 
tems seems to be entering on the twilight of its existence. Its 
apostles are, indeed, with us still, and still are going about their 
melancholy work; nor is it likely that they will ever wholly 
perish from out of the land. It is not were and it is not neces- 
sary for our salvation. Their gospel, though not stimulating, nor 
one that so inevitably makes for literary agree as its 
preachers suppose, is yet harmless; it is at least more saluta’ 
than that their French brothers over sea are etriving to in 
pose upon the world. So long as it is not forced upon us 
as the one saving faith we have no quarrel with it. If an 
American novelist likes to believe that a woman standing up 
with her hand on a table is “an incident,” by all means let him 
do so. His illustrious countryman, Mr. Artemus Ward, conceded 
once to a visitor who was inclined to traverse the identity of a 
certain bony relic, forming part of the well-known show, that 
each should keep to his own opinion:—“I call him Napoleon 
Buonaparte. You may call him what you darn please.” This is 
as it should be. Let America be thrilled to its boundless depths, 
let the snakes waken and the wild cats scream, while all the 
young women from New York to New Orleans keep their hands 
on their tables till their tables go round. We do not wish to bind 
the sweet influences of Mr. Howells and the nebulous cluster of 
his followers. In those far-off days, ere the Universities became 
girls’ schools and bicycles stood in the livery-stables, we were 
taught that on matters of taste there is no yes That is so. 
There are palates and palates; even M. Zola shall be allowed 
what a kindly critic has called his “ passionate conviction”; every 
man shall say what he — and his neighbour shall knock him 
down for saying it—if he can. Only let things go by their right 
names. Let not Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup be forced upon 
us as prime Burgundy. 

But though we, for our part, most gladly welcome any, even 
the faintest and most awkward, sign of a return to “the nobler 
and the manlier one” of our dead fathers’ lessons, the two first 
books on our list have tried us very sorely. Tea, when taken in 
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too large quantities, is, in truth, as Balzac called it, an insipid and 
but unlimited and soda-water is yet 
worse, Young England snoring off a debauch, or cheating hi 
comrade at cards, is even a more dolorous spectacle than for 
ever nibbling thin bread-and-butter, or casting sheep's eyes at 
the rector’s niece. Moonlight is not so good to move about in as 
the light of the sun, but it is better than the gas-lamp. These 
books are full of incident, no doubt; but their incidents smack of 
the page and the police-court. It isa rowdy, an unsavou 
world they mostly treat of. And the treatment of their subject is 
as unfortunate asits choice. They have no pretensions to literary 
grace, even, one may say, to literature; they are unadorned, and 
not beautiful, 

Mr. Nesfield might plead that the life of a “ Regular Pickle” 
could not be beautiful. The plea would be just; but it need not 
be uninteresting, unpleasant, dull, and disagreeable. Barry 
Lyndon was as consummate a scoundrel as ever lived, but no one 
ever found his life dull, nor, thanks to the exquisite art of his 
biographer, disagreeable. Tom Jones was something of a pickle ; 
and Peregrine, of that ilk, yet more so. The atmosphere these 
rg lived in was not always, nor even often, a wholesome one, 

t it does not affect the reader. The atmosphere Mr. Nesfield’s 
young hero breathes does so, The story is distasteful, ignoble; 
and it does not seem even to have the quality of reality. The 
episode of Father Clement and the Tarrydiddlem brotherhood is 
foolish and unseemly. Young Tregauntly is certainly a “ pickle” 
of the first order. At home, at Eton, at his private tutor’s, at 
the farmer’s house, everywhere, he is as bad as a boy can be, a 
rogue as well as a “ pickle.” But his biographer can raise no 
interest in him, One only wishes that when he dived off 
Goodman's raft he had never come up again, or that George 
Williams’s gun had been held a little straighter. There is no 
redeeming feature in him; “ many a mean and dastardly boy,” 
says Emerson, “is, at the of puberty, transformed into a 
serious and generous youth.” No such transformation takes place 
here. The young fellow, to avoid the consequences of a crime, takes 
ship for Australia. His parents follow, and rescue him from a 
company of a players, among whom he is, for the first 
time in his miserable existence, earning an honest livelihood. 
What happens next we are not told, but left to our choice 
whether the wretched creature, forgiven once again, purges him- 
self thenceforth, and lives cleanly, or returns to his miry wallow- 
ings. The book is a twofold mistake. 

r. Dalton’s story is more serious and coherent. Jack Vigors, 
who is the chief figure, though not theoretically the hero, of 
False Steps, is a worse humanity than "Archibald Tregauntly, 
because he is a more fully developed scoundrel. But the story has 
some pretence at evolution ; something comes of it. The gambling 
episodes are wearisome, though very possibly true. The keystone 
of the parrative, the supposition of a dead child for a living one, 
is of very ancient manufacture, and the rest is worked out in too 
jerky and fragmentary a manner to make much impression. Sir 
George Westcar’s flight to Dahomey, and his adventures among 
the big game, are so slightly touched that they seem almost im- 
pertinent to the story, which indeed they are. Mr. Dalton skips 
over his tale of folly and crime altogether in too airy a manner, 
Nor does he write very well, though he has evidently tried to do 
so—which Mr. Nesfield has not. He has tried, and clearly tried 
hard, to be eloquent, impressive, pathetic; but he has never quite 
got the natural touch, and has sometimes missel it in a very 
lamentable manner. His effort to give reality to his tale by in- 
troducing some very insignificant realities under a thin disguise is 
not successful. But his book, with all its faults, is really a far 
better piece of work than Mr. Nesfield’s. It strives at more, and 
it means more. It hasa beginning and an end. Raw, tentative, 
mistaken as his story is, one imagines that Mr. Dalton might 
write a better one in time, possibly not a bad one. 

Mr. Jevons moves in a healthier and manlier world. His work 
is artless, an over-stern critic might say childish, in its simplicity ; 
but it is wholesome to read, and, if not stimulating, at least it 
does not depress, One is interested in Private Lawrie and his 
love, and is glad that the journey ends at last with the lovers 
meeting. One feels a righteous anger with the sneak Mason, the 
villain of the tale, and is glad, too, that he in time to hisown 
place. Let us add that the cynical reader paral ow aps feel most 
sympathy with Colonel Merton. Never surely was a gallant 
Colonel put in such a quandary as to find his daughter in love 
with one of his own private soldiers! Reflection will possibly 
not approve of John Lawrie’s enlisting in the regiment her father 
commands to be near the object of his affections, even while allow- 
ing the force of his fine desire to repay a debt contracted by a 
misadventure on a racecourse. It was not a wise step, and might 
be called a selfish one. But reflection would destroy half the novels 
ever written. It is dangerous for a civilian to meddle with matters 
militant, and it is to be presumed Mr. Jevons knows what heis about. 
But would the colonel of a regiment enter intoa long conversation 
under the full glare of noonday with one of his sentries, in order . 
to induce that sentry to abandon the pursuit of arms and of his 
daughter? Like Miss Dartle, we ask only for information. The 
lesser figures of Mr. Grigson and Miss Maggie Winter are amiable 
and amusing, if not profoundly moving; and the whole story is 
generally steeped in a rosy atmosphere of good tewper, cheerful- 
ness, and satisfaction, despite the passing clouds of the Masonic 
influence and the Colonel's not unreasonab!e perplexity. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that Private John Lawrie, like the 
famous Beefeater, is not what he seems ; and that pretty Miss Helen 
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of in readers, if not assured of this, might refuse Mr. 
Jevons ; that would go hard with him, for his book, though 


jBO masterpiece, is a very tolerable tale of true love, 


THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME.* 


su 


ject, the reviewer's task is easy, for there is little or 
nothing to criticize, It is no part of our duty, neither is it 
our inclination, to save the public the trouble of reading books, 
particularly books which are good for them; but as there are 
many people who will not read a book without some knowledge 
of its contents, no harm can be done by calling attention to some 
of this one. 
The work is one of the “ lish Citizen ” series, a series the 
publishers of which have been usually happy in their choice of 


authors. Sir Edmund Du Cane is probably the man of all others 


who is most competent to treat of the punishment of crime; and 
from his point of view he is right in putting “ prevention ” after 
“ punishment,” although at first sight it would seem that the 
processes should be reversed, for punishment is his business, and 
the prevention he seeks is prevention through the instrumentality 
of punishment in the first place. It is not easy to forgive him 
the hideous word “ penology” which he has bestowed upon his 
own art or science ; but he is enough of s father of such an art 
or science to be (at least under existing canons) a godfather. 

The author describes himself on the title-page as “ Chairman of 
Commissioners of Prisons,” “ Chairman of Directors of Prisons,” 
 Inspector-General of Military Prisons,” and “Surveyor-General 
of Prisons.” He therefore might be described (supposing these 
employments to be simultaneous) as a pluralist by a person in- 
clined to be malicious; but in his case we doubt not that his plu- 
ralism is for the public good. The real want in prison manage- 
ment up to a recent period has been uniformity, and uniformity 
can best be carried out by one directing head. Few persons 
except Mr. Chamberlain can now doubt that the Prisons Act 
of 1877, by which all the — in England and Wales were 

aced under the authority of the Secretary of State for the Home 

partment, was a wise and statesmanlike measure. It was in- 
troduced by Sir Richard Cross when Home Secretary in the last 
Conservative Administration, and a good deal was heard at the 
time of the evils of centralization and the discouragement of local 
effort; but centralization was exactly what was wanted. Pre- 
viously the gaols had been principally in the hands of magistrates 
and Town Councils, and although fairly well managed on the 
whole, there were great divergences in the matters of discipline 
and diet; local crotcheteers got their opportunity, and experi- 
ments were tried which were for the most part lamentable failures. 
It is believed that professional criminals were so far aware of this 
state of things that they showed a preference for certain gaols. 

The principles upon which prison discipline is now conducted 
are so well set out by Sir E. Du Cane that we cannot do better 
than quote his words. They are :— 

(1) That a well-devised system of secondary punish ment should provide 
for subjecting those sentenced to it to a unifurm course of penal deterrent 
discipline. (2) That every means po-sible should be adopted for develop- 
ing and working on the higher feelings of the prisoners, directly by moral, 
religious, and secular instruction, and indirectly by ensuring industry, 
good conduct, and discipline, through appealing to the hope of advantage 
or reward as well as by the fear of punishment. (3) That, with a view to 
deterrence as well as reformation, it is desirable that every short sentence 
and the first part of every long sentence should be undergone on the sepa- 
rate system as developed at Pentonville. (4) That, before discharging the 
long-sentenced convict to a full or modified degree of liberty, he should be 
subjected to further training, in which he should be associated under 
supervision while at labour, but separated at all other times. (5) That 
properly constructed prison buildings, providing, among other things, for 
this separation, ave all-important requisites for the success of the system. 
{6) That employment should be provided and industry enforced or encour- 
aged for all. (7) That care should be taken to select and train a good 
staff of skilled and responsible officials to supervise and carry on the work 
of the convict establishment, and means adopted to prevent their work 
being hindered or defeated by the prisoners being brought into close con- 

on works or otherwise, with free men who were under no cuch respon- 
sibilities. (8) That those who on discharge are disposed to follow honest 
courses should be guided and assisted in their endeavours, and that a care- 
ful watch should be kept over all till they have re-established their 


Certainty in the matter of punishment is a great deterrent. 
Under the present system there is, subject to the advice of the 
medical officer, absolute uniformity in —— and diet in every 
mes Every prisoner for the first month, or, if sentenced to 
than a month, for the whole period of his imprisonment, has 
hard labour and a hard bed, and enough, but only just enough, to 
eat. Imprisonment is veritable slavery ; and, as the professional 
criminal is generally both idle and self-indulgent, being compelled 
to work for others, and the deprivation of his drink and his 
tobacco and his other indulgences, besides, as Sir E. Du Cane 
ts it, the “comfort of being slovenly,” makes life miserable to 
im. The cleanliness and cherel o gaol are terrible to the pro- 
fessional offender. On the other hand, a prisoner may, by a system 
of marks, raise himself into a higher grade, Sir E. Du Cane 
says :— 
The principle on which this system is founded is that of setting before 
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and consequent postponement or diminu' 
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prescribed privileges. 
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In addition there is a school attached to every 
prisoners are taught in classes, and they are instructed in a 
trade. This system, which has been in force since 1877, has had, 
= Sir E. Du Cane, the most satisfac results ; 
the number of prisoners has diminished in a re 

the number of punishments for offences in — has likewise 
gone down from 8*2 per cent, in 1878 to 5°8 per cent. in 1884, 
=a in expense to the country has been considerable— 
as y-four prisons entirely closed. 

Sir E. Du Cane up to his account of modern prison 
management by a description of the condition of prisons from 
very early times. So much has been learned of the state of things 
existing at the end of the late and the beginning of the present 
century from the pages of novels, from prints, and from Major 
Griffith’s Chronicles gf Newgate, that, although there is much 
interesting matter in Sir E. Du Cane’s account, it is hardly neces- 
sary to quote it. He also gives a very interesting résumé of the 
history of transportation. 

Nothing appears more si now than the apathy of the 
public and of Parliament with respect to the condition of prisons 
for a long period. It is difficult to understand how the matter 
could be overlooked, or how the state of things in which prisons 
are described to have been sinks of filth, disease, and immorality 
could have been allowed to continue for a day. As late as 
1813 Mrs. Fry described the terrible condition of the female 
in the “ abandoned wickedness which every- 

ing e, the ing, gaming, fighting, singing, danciog 
and ‘ensind up in men’s clothes which made the tn a‘ hell 


above ground,’” Even after the opening of the Pentonville 
Prison in 1842, the principles upon which that prison was con- 
ducted—namely, the se ion of prisoners—were set at nought 


in the convict ships, the hulks, and the barracks in which trans- 
ported prisoners were housed in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, 
and a great many, but certainly not all, of the evils of the old 
prisons were continued. This hi of transportation, and also 
the chapter on Reformatories and Industrial Schools, will well re- 
pay the reader interested in those subjects. 

Some of the statistics in the book are worth attention. It has 
been almost the universal belief that winter was the season of 
crime ; but this turns out to be the reverse of the fact, for it is 
found that, taking an average of seven years, the prison population 
is about the same in June as December, that it always increases 
from June to December and decreases from December to June. 
It rises to its highest point about October and falls to its lowest 
about February. “The highest population of the year is about 
600 above the June and December level, and the lowest is 1,000 
below it, making a total difference between October and February 
of 1,600 prisoners, or about 10 per cent.” The “prison popu- 
lation” of course includes those who are confined for minor 
offences under magistrate’s orders, and also, we suppose, debtors, 
but why the number in prison should be test in October is to 
us with our present knowledge inexplicable. The prison popu- 
lation has diminished enormously; in June 1878 it was 21,030, 
in June 1885 it was 15,733. About 1838 the number of convicts 
under sentence of rtation alone amounted to 50,000. The 
criminal age is between twenty-five and thirty-four, and it begins 
and ends later in females than in males. There is a large and 
continuous decrease in crime after the age of thirty-four. The 
proportion of male convicts convicted of serious crime as compared 
with females is 9 to 1; the proportion in minor crimes being only 
4 ads The excess of boys over girls in reformatories is between 
4 to 1. 

In July 1882 there were 9,107 convicts sentenced to penal 
servitude in prison, and it is curious to observe the numbers 
furnished by the different trades which the prisoners followed 
before reception. Out of the 9,107, tailors supplied 109; car- 
forums. 9 ; and shoemakers, 85 ; masons and bricklayers, 45 each; 

lacksmiths, 33; paperhangers, 1; while locksmiths and bell- 
hangers supplied none. 

In his chapter on Capital Executions Sir E. Du Cane cites a letter 
from a convict in Western Australia to a friend in England 
which came into the hands of the authorities through the Dead 
Letter Office. It would appear that in that colony there was a 
law which made a m assault on a warder a capital 
offence ; and the convict writes thus to his friend:—“They top 
[i.e. hang] a cove out here for slogging (i.e. striking] a bloke [i.e. 
warder}. That bit of rope,dear Jack, is a great check on a man’s 
temper.” Sir E. Du Cane quotes this letter as evidence of the 
deterrent effect of capital punishment on the criminal class, and 
his comment is this :—“ It would be difficult after this to dispute 
the deterrent effect of the fear of this punishment.” 

It is satisfactory to have so complete a treatise as this to 
review. No one can read it without interest, and few without a 
great addition to their knowledge. . 
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FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS. 
TEBE Forestry Exhibition held at Edinburgh was the first 
occasion on which forest. products were 
ever displayed in England on a large scale. Its success was 
»indubita! From Australia to Denmark, nations contributed, 
entil, ‘tho we could console: ourselves with the magnificent 
“spectacle of the Indian Department, we were forced into the con- 
-¥iction that our native country knew less about this important 
-@eience than almost any other. Three years ago a forest school 
was established at Tokio, while we have advanced no further 
cin ‘the: matter than thé deliberations of a Purliamentary Com- 
smittee have carried us; and yet the forest area under the British 
Orown' is larger than that of any other nation in the world. 
One of the excellent results of tho Forestry Exhibition is the 
volume before us, which consists of the prize essays contributed 


on that,.occasion. It:is a book that no country gentleman | 4 


should be without, for it contains much useful information that 
-might be applied with advantage to the smallest estate, and this 
remark is especially true of the first four essays on the formation 
and management of plantations. There can be no doubt that the 
— gardener understands little about the management of 
trees; Plantations, says Lord Bacon, are amongst heroical works 
+-heroical from two points of view, for we cannot but regard 
“many of the trees we know, who have led against and over- 
‘come the adverse circumstances in which they have found them- 
-selves, a8 rs of the heroic virtues. 
» It not be possible to give any detailed idea of each of the 
twenty-one essays of which the volume is composed, but a word 
‘or two as to its contents may perhaps stimulate an interest in our 
readers sufficient to induce them to read it for themselves. Mr. 
Brace’s essay on Plantations is an exhaustive one. He recom- 
¢mends that the aspect chosen for a n should be between 
‘south-east and south-west, but the authorities are not unanimous 
on the point. It should be about five acres in extent, and should 
‘be slightly inclined or flat (here again the doctors differ). Fenc- 
-ing and careful draining are, of course, necessary; the frequency 
_of the drains depending on the nature of the soil, Open drains 
are ‘more economical, and answer all ordinary requirements. A 
amoderately rich, free, light soil, of good hygroscopic qualities, 
inclining rather to poorness than otherwise, is to be preferred ; and 
dark soils, as more affected by extremes of heat and cold, are to be 
avoided. A porous subsoil is essential, and a deep cultivation, of 
fully eighteen inches, is advisable. Where, as will occur in the 
majority of instances, the whole ground is not required for imme- 
diate use, potatoes, kidney beans, buckwheat, and peas may be 
, with a liberal application of manure, and with benetit to 
the soil. Cereals, roots, and even rye-grass, occupy the ground too 
Jong,'and encourage the growth of weeds. Systematic arrange- 
‘ment-is very i tant. Several tices of sowing obtain, and 
as the depth at which the seed should be placed is a very im- 
portant matter we may cite the conclusions derived from experi- 
ments by Professor Bauer of Hohenheim, with the seeds of the 
Pinus sylvestris. Those buried one-fifth of an inch came up first, 
but were subsequently less vigorous. They soon, however, ac- 
quired vigour. Those covered from one-third to one-half ofan inch 
came up more slowly, but evenly and strong. Those buried from 
two-thirds of an inch to one inch came up in deficient numbers. 
Those buried from one to two inches never showed any signs of 
germination. These statements apply to other seeds in proportion 
to their size and hardness. 
. There are several ways of determining the quality of seeds, but 
wwe commend the following on the score of its ingenuity :— 

Take at hazard from the same bag an even number of seeds—say eight, 
for example ; take upon a fire-shovel a few bits of live charcoal, and on 
these lay the seeds singly, keeping up the flame with your breath, and 
watching attentively the various phases of combustion. If this takes place 
slowly, merely allowing a little smoke to rise, you may be sure that the 
germ of the seed is unsound . . . If, on the other hand, the whole or a 
part ofthe seeds tested spring up and turn over on the live coal, emitting 
at the same time a crackling report, loud in proportion to the size of the 
seed, you may be satisfied that each of those seeds possesses all the proper- 
ties essential to germinution. 

This method of testing secures a result with the least delay, but 
it is not ‘of assured success in the case of the larger seeds with 
fleshy kernels. The best time for sowing is a moot point, but in 
England it is probably in the early spring months, about the end 
of April, and not in the late autumn, All seeds should be dressed 
with red lead. After the first crop of seedlings the ground should 


always be manured. For this purpose a compost carefully pre- — 
its very title a complete misunderstanding of the whole problem. 


of scourings of old ditches, decayed leaves, &c., mixed with 

loam, and farmyard manure, is probably the best. 
. The fault—an unavoidable one—of the book is that there is 
considerable repetition in it, and in the three succeeding essays the 
reader will meet with much that he has already seen. We will 
therefore conclude this portion of our notice in the patriotic words 
of ‘Mr. Donald Stalker, that in the Highlands “the cultivation of 
the deserted glens and the planting of barren and rocky hill-sides 
with serviceable trees should be energetically prosecuted in the 
fature, as tending to open up and develop one of the most desir- 
able and picturesque countries in the world.” 
|The Rev. Evan Maclean contributes an interesting paper on 
“ the culture of frees on the margin of streaus and lochs in Scot- 
land, with a view to the preservation of: the banks and the conser- 
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vation of fish.” Much remains to be done in this direction, and 
the land about the basins and streams of Scotland is especially 
adapted for ting: Mr./Maclean gives an enticing list of trees 
that would thrive there, solidify the banks, and thereby. prevent 
them crumbling into: the water, which is often the cause.of the 
destruction of fish, shelter the water from the wind, and generally 
conduce to the prosperity of the country. 

In his article on Economical Pine-planting,” Mr. David Cannon 
gives the maximum cost of planting stubble or grass land in the 
Sologne district of Central France as 26s. an acre, and of plant- 
ing heath land at 30s., which is a considerably lower figure than 
any obtaining in this country. it 
. Alexander in “ Notes on the various methods of producing 
and harvesting Cinchona Bark,” takes a hopeful view of the culti- 


‘vation in Ceylon. Although during the last two years prices have 


gone down to about one half, there is no decrease, in the cost of 
uinine, and the drug is still out of the reach of the poorer natives 
of India, despite the efforts of the Indian Government to make it 


| available to them. Ceylon is said to possess many advantages for 


cing bark cheaper than any other country, the cost of open- 
ing and cultivating an estate until it becomes self-supporting being 
estimated at 30/. per acre. In the succeeding papers on West 
Australian vegetation and. plantations some wonderful 
facts are told of the endurance the sanitary properties of these 
trees, which have not apparently the reputation they deserve, if 
we grant their “immense superiority, both in the quantity and 
value of their produce, over that of all other forest trees.” T 
should, indeed, prove formidable rivals to the teak-tree, of w 
an exhaustive account is contained in the volume by Mr. Oldrieve. 
A considerable section of this industry is in danger from the dis- 
turbed condition of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

A concise account of British timber supplies is given by Mr. 
Carrick. Some important displacements in the trade are now ap- 
parently taking place. 

The volume closes with a learned essay by Mr: Hikozokuro 
Yoshida, Chemist to the — Geological Survey of Japan, on 
the subject of the lacquer industry. The rough use of the juice 
must have been known, he remarks, from a times; and 
in 380 B.c. there existed an Imperial Lacquer Department. Sub- 

uent to the Christian era the trade underwent considerable de- 
velopment, and in the sixth century Government promoted the 
cultivation by receiving lacquered wares in lieu of taxes. Almost 
Kioto has been the centre of the manu- 
‘ure. 

Mr. Stonhill, in a on the history of wood- ves & 
has so often enabled that country to compete successfully with 
Great Britain, ‘“ At a wood-pulp mill at Augusta, Ga., a tree 
was cut down in the forest at 6 o'clock, a.M., was made into pulp 
at 6 o'clock in the evening, and distributed among the people as a 
newspaper by 6 o'clock the next morning ”—thus affording a new 
illustration of the text “ As the tree falls, so shall it lie,” 

A perusal of this volume will direct attention to the numerous 
undeveloped resources which still exist in this country, said by 
our Transatlantic neighbours to be “crowded out”; and we are 
disposed to agree with one of the contributors, who remarks “It 
is better to grow gorse than nothing.” We must trust, however, 
to the good sense of Englishmen to resist the desire of some 
enthusiastic foresters to convert our historic woodlands into 
quincunces, and to preserve to us a few scattered remnants, of 
poetry in this modern world of utility. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


peenesans is an excellent thing; but we are not quite so 
LVI certain that books about morality are always excellent, 
The uncomplimentary tendency of this sentence, however, if it is 
uncomplimentary, does not, regard M. Beaussire (1), whose book 
is a well-meant and a well-executed book, some of whose doc- 
trines we should be wry glad to see accepted in France, and for 
that matter in England too. Still M. Beaussire does not fully 
escape the inevitable contradictions of those who refuse to 

nize an initial and supreme as well as a contributory external 
sanction in matters moral, though in his later chapters he goes far 
towards the religious view; and if it were only for this—for 
an approximate recognition of the insolubility of the “ onght” on 
any other system—he would deserve praise. On the other hand, 
the late M. Barni’s La morale dans la démocratie(2) shows in 


What is morality in democracy as distinguished from morality in 
any other régime? Unless, indeed, some mauvats plaisant should 
say that, to the moral man living under a dem , the highest 
moral duty, coming before, if not replacing, aibeckein; becomes. 
that of upsetcing so unnatural a system of government as soon as. 
sible. M. Barni’s execution answers to his title, and develops 
itself chiefly in the kind of canting sermon about human dignity, 
the reign of peace, and the great principles of the Revolution 
which in the mouths of at least French democrats seem to re- 
place all attempt to reason, to study history, or to study man. 
The person who calls himself Max O’Kell appears to have to 
some extent protited (we are not speaking commercially) by the 


(1) Les principes de la morale, Par Emile Beaussire. Paris: Alcan. 
(2) La morale dans la démocratie, Par Jules Barni, Deuxitme édition, 


Paris: Alcan. 
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composition of his two previous books on England. Les chers 
voisins (3) aims much less at esprit, scarcely attempts at all to be 
‘scandalous, and, confining itself for the most part within generali- 
ties, betrays much less vividly the extensive digger of particulars 
in ish life which its forerunners showed. Indeed, great part 
of it does not deal with English life at all, but with some aspects 
of French life which Max O’Rell thinks fit to contrast with 


English. The object of the book is harmless enough— 
to point out to nations that they make great mistakes about 
one another. This Be. would not only be harmless, but 
highly estimable, if Max O’Rell had not contributed at least as 


much as another to French mistakes about England. 

It is somewhat curious that we have before us at the same time 
as Les chers voisins a book by M. Philippe Daryl (4). Almost at 
the same time as John Bull et son ile appeared a not wholly im- 

able, but very careful and well-informed, study on La vie pub- 
Tine en Angleterre by thissame M. Philippe Daryl. The fly-leaves 
the two present volumes inform us that the volume of flimsy 
scandal has been reissued fifty-four times and the volume of solid 
information and po thrice. J mune, M. Ohnet, and boast of 
your hundreds of editions! M. Daryl’s present book deals with a 
subject less interesting (we do not mean merely to Englishmen) 
than his former one. He may have been in China, but he frankly 
admits that his book is chiefly a “ dépouillement” of previous 
books. Such compilations can be found in all and 
to an entirely different order of literature from that to 
which first-hand apergus may claim entrance. Still, M. Daryl 
shows his old sobriety, information, and acuteness. 

We may possibly have noticed before some of the stories which 
make up M. Claretie’s last volume of fiction (5), a volume which 
has apparently made its way rapidly, for its dedication bears the 
date of the 12th of June in the t year, and it counts, we 
believe, editions already by dozens. The title-story (in which a 
criminal abuses his power over a clairvoyante girl for purposes, 
not of what is commonly called immorality, but of robbery, 
and, as it happens, murder) is not, to our thinking, the best. 
“ Catissou ” ( is for Catherine) is, however, a pleasant pro- 
vincial tale. “Kadja,” which tells the story of the enchant- 
ment of a simple rustic by a baladine, might again have been 
more powerfully done, and “Carlos et Cornelius,” the tale which 
we seem to have seen somewhere before, is rather extravagant 
than impressive. But “Boum-boum,” wherein a pronnes 
clown cures a sick child by coming to his bedside in profes- 
sional dress, is a well-managed piece of Dickensian sentiment, 
and would have been approved, we think, by The Inimitable bim- 
self. M, Alphonse de lone stories (6) cannot be accused of 
prudery or of gravity, but there is no real harm about them, and 
the irony of fate which first ruins and then makes a murderer of 
“ Corbillon, Vierge et Martyr,” though the great masters would 
no doubt have made it yet more striking, is striking enough. The 
Algerian and other souvenirs of Le capitaine Girard (7) have every 
appearance of corresponding, to some extent at least, to reality. 
‘The book is a little conventional in parts, but the author, who i 
we think, nearly, though not quite, a novice, seems to have weal 
literary ideals, and may attain them. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


HE scheme of The Autobiography of an Alms-bag (Hodges) 
might have attracted the Rev. Rowland Hill, though it 
would have been carried out on very different lines by the author 
of Village Dialogues. The narrator would have woven his sketches 
with ter coherence and have proved an alms-bag of more vital 
and dramatic personality. The author, it is fair to admit, is 
conscious of the shadowy nature of the persons of his dialogues, 
though he makes no apology for a number of anecdotes that are 
tolerably well-worn. His sketches of church life at Clackington- 
on-Sea are, however, bright and readable, picturesque rather than 
graphic, and enlivened by some veracious and cheerful stories. 
Among the fi introduced is “ a pedantic parson, prone to 
tual prosing, preternaturally fond of hearing himself talk.” 

his reminds us of Mr. 
prurient ery,” &c., in a famous controversy of the past. e 
vicar at nie wife are pleasant folk, so that what with summer 
visitors and the regular congregation, discussions on church 
parties, spiritualism, ghosts, and the vagaries of the clergy, the 
Alms-bag provides plenty of entertainment for the reader. 

Lectures on School Hygiene (Boston: Ginn & Co.) is a little 
book full of sound advice that concerns the heads of schools and 
school-infirmaries, whose attention it eminently deserves. The 
authors are well-known physicians in Boston, holding appointments 
in the hospitals or in Harvard University. 

Mr. Lefroy renders no small measure of the spirit of the Idyls 
in his Echoes of Theocritus, and other Sonnets (Elliot Stock), 
while the miscellaneous sonnets display unusual freedom from 
constraint and an unfettered sympathy with many aspects of life. 
In some of these the influence of Wordsworth is too manifest, 
perhaps; in that on Virgil we may be unwilling to accept “ the 
glittering splendour of thy verse” as at all synonymous with the 


(3) Les chers voisins. Par Max O'Rell. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(4) La vie Chinoise. Par Philippe Daryl. Paris: Hetzel. 

(5) Jean Mornas. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 

(6) Les Joyeuses, Par Alphonse de Launay. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(7) Le capitaine Girard: Souvenirs. Par Edouard Haberlin. Paris: 


‘| and practi 


elaborate finish of the Virgilian harmonies, These matters apart, 


there is a wholesome freshness of vision in some of the sonnets 
that well suits an unconventional style. Unfortunately Mr. Leftoy 
is. not always natural and expressive; he can of “ fates 
lethiferal” and “ a life, cold, silent, locative,” i 

For Professor Vollmiller’s “ Englische Sprach- und Literatur- 
denkmale” Herr Albrecht Wagner has edited Marlowe's Tamburlaine 
(Heilbronn: Henninger). This is a reprint of the first octavo 
edition of 1590, with an excellent introduction of bibliography and 
criticism, and copiously annotated, The text is collated with 
the octavo of 1592 and the quarto of 1605, and the variations 
given in foot-notes, The series of class-books, of which this is the 
second volume, is to include the whole of Marlowe’s plays edited 

Professor Bre and Herr Wagner, Ben Jonson 

Euphues of Lyly, and other Elizabethan classics. The work 
is exeeuted with characteristic thoroughness of research, and 
German students of the English drama could desire nothing better 
than Herr Wagner's edition of Zamburiaine. 

With not a few poetic gifts, Mr. Maurice Arden does not possess 
the poet's expression. The fear of the ten low words that creep 
in one dull line'involves him in some ponderous feats of sesqui- 
pedalian utterance. The happy and artless intuition of the lyrist 
is altogether absent from Galoatnt and Afterglow (G. Bell & 
Sons), and in its place we have a diction that impedes the current 
and light of» the pou reflections. Of hi obscuration of 
thought and circumlocution of phrase, the following stanzas from 
a poem on Shakspeare are by no means the worst examples in the 
volume :— 


Our common nature’s little tedious rote, 
Discased of overgrowing circumstance, 
Sublimed to inspiration’s swelling note 
Redeemed by fancy’s passionate romance ; 
Large charactered for ranning eyes to read 
By pregnant art’s abbreviating pen, 
Unrolls in visible, coherent deed 
Life’s simple quintessential specimen. 


Of Byron, the poet writes in a similar style ;— 


Too long distain’d by dull earth’s decay, 

And lichened with corrosive time's contempt, 
Now disenslavéd clamber into ~ 

The fragments of his vision nobly dreamt. 


As Holofernes says of Don Adriano, the verbosity is finer than the 
argument, which is the more extraordinary because it sometimes 
conceals thoughts that need no such jealous precautions. 

The latest addition to the larger cag Act Gordon literature is 
Gordon: a Woman's Memories of Him (Remington & Co.) It is 


a thin book of very interesting letters from General Gordon, 


written at Jerusalem, containing speculations on the position of 
the Holy Sepulchre, on certain analogies between the ‘Tabernacle 
of the Jews and modern churches, with diagrams. There is also 
a characteristic letter in which Gordon writes, “I have just 
worked out the site of the descent of the ark.” 

Old Age and C. incidental to It (Macmillan & Bowes) is 


‘hanges 
the title of Dr. G. M. Humphry’s address to the Medical Society 


of London last May—a thoughtful record of experience and 
observation. 

Mr. L. Upeott Gill’s Lawn Tennis for 1885 (Gill) is a handy 

exposition of the » giving a variety of useful 
information concerning the making of courts and lawns, illus- 
trated descriptions of ull the new racquets, nets, poles, and other 
appurtenances. Altogether an excellent guide to players. 

A pretty birthday-book and novel in aim is Messrs. Mareus 
Ward & Co.'s Christian Names, and What they Mean, embellished 
with appropriate extracts from the poets. 

We have received in two forms, a cheaper and a dearer, The 
North British Railway Tourist Guide (Glasgow: Wilson).. It 


contains a great deal of information and a great deal of illustra- 
vision in the dearer form, which only costs a” 


tion, the map 
shilling, being abundant and excellent. 

The Road Guide to the Southern Scottish Counties (Dumfries : 
Anderson, ' Edinburgh: Menzies) is chiefly intended for the 
persons who take their er on wheels without horses, But 
it seems to be careful and intelligent, and may be of use to the 
nobler pedestrian and to “ carriage company.” 

A _ Lawn-Tennis Alphabet, illustrated trom original drawings 
R. H. Orpen (London: London Literary Society), may be call 
with justice a very remarkable book. illustrations are not in 
the least degree less original than is the letterpress which they 


accompany. Both, indeed, are of the kind which (the phrase has 


sometimes been used before) can be better imagined than de- 


scribed. The alphabetic verse for N, and the picture representing _ 


what N stands for, together with the person or persons in the 
background of the said picture, defy comment. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi= 


cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Rewoven from 88 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications 


ing 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Haxt, 


83 Sourmampron Srreet, Strand, Lonpon, W.C, 
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of Linnzwus” (1777), numerously illustrated, Norden’ 8 “* Travels in Egyptand Nubia ” 
(1757), 218 plates, Pisanisi, Antichita Te (1756), ve very fine plates, Quinti 


all mF of 5,000 Volumes, and a number of Curiosities, Models, &c. Also 4 
COLLECTION of ORIGINAL and AINTINGS 


Horses, Casriages, Cows, Poultry, and numerous ‘effects, by Mr. J. P. HOPE, on the 
premises as above, on Tuesday, September 22, 1835, and following days, at Twelve 
for One o'clock each day. On view two days prior to Sale, and Catalogues (when 
ready) may be obtained at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., of Messrs. REYNELL 
yond Chancery Lane, W.C., and of the Auctioneer, North London Station, 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT, including the Patent Solid Iron Wrest Plank, originated 
by us, making this instrument the standard Piano of the world. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
TUKOUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The origi 
liberal. Founded A.p. 1968, Cash Prices; po extra a sherge for time 
k to > from. Lilustrated priced Catal ith Terms, post free.— 
Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street, W. Establisxed 1962, 
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TORY ADDRESS will be delivered by TIMOTHY HOLMES, EB | 
The following Entrance Sonesereies will be offered for competition :— 
1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the School | i 
during the current year. 2. I'wo Scholarships. each of £50 open to all students commencing 4 
4 their studies. The subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or German, [i 
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oo ustratec Abrary, Scott's averiey Noveis, olitical and Prose orks, Ruskin's 
* Modern Painters,” Pinkerton's “* Voyages and Travels” (1808), Riddle’s “ History of | 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

ert protection against omission to pay premiums: 

orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other ig ogy 


Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. BG. ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (184). 

Fire Premiums es £573,000 
_ Accumulated Funis £2,993,000 
L j,ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anv 43a PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than « 
Funds in hand exceed £3,300,00v. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


E. COZENS SMITH, General dtanager. 
P H@ENIX 


FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON, —Established 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 

1 lai d with itude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD Joint Secretarics. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B'REBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
REE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO per 
on CURKENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn _beiow £50. he Bank undertakes, 
free of charges the Custody of S and bles; the Collec tion of Bills of Exchange, 
Di, idends, and Coupons; and the purchase A" sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of C.edit and Circular Notesissued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, lars, post fi ree on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON.— 


The COMMISSIO of ay y +h of cy of London ill meet in the Guild- 


isel s for taking, on Boitiios cae for a term of Eighty Years, 
VEKAL PLOTS of very -*- FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in Ludgate _ at 


The Commissioners ¢ do not bind themselves to necent rh highest or any proposal. 
Is must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, i the 


accepted will be anya to execute an agreement and bonc at the same time 
ea. must be endorsed on the outside “ Tender for Ground, Ludgate Hill,” or other- 
wire, as ~ case may be, and be d d in, to the before Twelve 
-o’clock on the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
_ September 1, 1885. Principal Clerk. 


To CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The STREETS COM- 
MITTEE of the COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London will 
meet in the Guildball of the said on 25, 1885, at Two o'clock precisely, 
‘to receive Tenders for the Erection of a NGER'S DEPOT in Stoney Lane, in 
accordance with Plans and § siaeacion to yt ~ ut the Office of the Engineer to the 
Commissions rs, the Guildhall. 

‘Tenders ure to be sealed, endorsed on the outside “ Tender for Depot,” and be delivered in, 
addre sed to the undersigned, be ore Two o'clock on the said day. 

Pa tie- making proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, at Two 
o'clock on the saia day 

Security will be required for the due performance of the Contract. 

‘The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
September 1, 1385, Principal Clerk. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 


Waters.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


*‘ Most efficacious; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
ron Justus von Lienta. 


“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Hrxry Tiromrsox. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 
tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA IN AND QUALITY. 
4 t aes t town in 
6 Ibs. sent free per Parcels Post or 2} lbs. for 4s pest 


Kingdom. Postal Orders from Is. to 10s. 6d. may now be 


Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs. fur 12s. 
BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bish: te Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
1o2 W. eo Grove, W. North Street, Bristul—38 Corn Street. 
Kinz’s Cross, N —Quadrant. —Fishergate. 


42 Great ‘Titchfield Street, W. Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


les. The Rev. R. H. BayNes, Hon. Canon, 


Esq., Q.C ;F.D Hort! ‘Esa. M. P., &e. Mr LAURA ve 
Oculist Optician, th OLD BOND STREET, scientifically adapts his impro 

Syectac les to assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamphlet on the preservation 

sighttree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Bi 5 Cor Street. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cush. 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SAN ITARY WALL-HANGING. 
RO-TEX 

scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 

THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY “COMPANY. 

Lonxpox Dare. 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, wc. 

Patterns. Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stam 

International Tnventions Exhibition—Stand 10%, West Arcade, Gate. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’'S SQUARE, S.W. 


Vice-Presidents—_Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

, The Saewy contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 
ry) 

Sabecrip ‘ription, year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of 26 ; life-member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are a owed to country and ten to town members. Readi ng Room 
en trom 10 to half-past 6. Catalogue, Supplement (1875-80), price to Members, 4s. 


ROBERT ITARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom . ° -£1 8 2 
India and China... 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America . eccccece 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London,S.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each given, viz. ; 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Oilice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. 


pscounT, 3d. in the 1s.x—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE OALENDAR for the SESSION 
1885-6. Price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 6d 
Manchester: J. E. London: “MACMILLAN | & Co. 


ANCIE} SNT ARCHITECTURE in TOLEDO (the Puerta del 

Sol, the Hospital cf Santa Cruz).—See THE BUILDER: also St. Mary's College, 

Woolhampton; Higher Grade Schools, Cardiff; Sketches on the Architectural Association 

Excursion ; The State of the Rive’ Lea ; Four State Prisons and their Sites ; Historic Rooms 

at the Inventions E xhibition Stone-W, orking Machinery, 4d.; by post, 4)d. Annual 
1¥s.—46 Street. And all Newsmen, 


(CCAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Author of 
“On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters" &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2is. 
lorning Post. 
A LOST SON; and THE GLOVER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Many LIxsKILt, Author of “ Hagar,” “ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 
ean “ Tler of * The Glover's Daughter’ is like a breath 
London : T. Freuza USWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, EC. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. With 


Preface by the Right Hon. J. CrampBenrarn, M.P. Crown Svo. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in his speech at Warrington, said: “ What is the Rvwvical 
Programme? I believe that the Liberal Federation which nas been meeting here 
to-night has just published and put in circulation a volume under this title, which 
I would commend to your careful consideration. It consists of essays which have 
from time to time appeared in the Fortnightly Review, and which have now been 
collected and revised.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 370 
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The Saturday) Review. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
FOR LILIAS. By Rosa N. Carey. 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady Manrcarer 


MAJENDIE. 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Georerana M. Crain. 
MY WIFE’S NIECE. By the Author of 


“Dr. Edith Romney.” 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHRISTOPHER 


KIRKLAND. By Mrs, Lynn Linton. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 


WHATS HIS OFFENCE? By the Autuor 


of “Tus Two Miss Fiemixes” &. 3 vols, 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By Kixe, 


Author of “‘ The Queen of the Regiment” 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ina Asnworrtu 


‘TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Farrrax Byrrye, 
Author of “A Fair Country da.” 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B, Bengsrorp Hops, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up. 


From the TIMES. 
In“ The Brandreths”* we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of* Setatty 
Up,” and we pemey ald that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. He 


Tied 
not caly \aid a an on some of those characters which in his earlier work were 4a 
wanting in eniline oy ndividuality, but he has secured the interest of his renters by 


tudes parties with the and experience of a veteran an, | Not 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly “attntal et and lively. Seek in conclusion, 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Is now ready for delivery, postage free. 
This Catalogue offers the Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the Past and 


Present Season, and more than Two Thousand other Popular Works, withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale, in good second-hand condition, at very low prices, 


BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The Directors are now prepared to supply Complete Sets of Works by Macaulay, 
Hallam, Carlyle, Dickens, Tuackeray, Tennyson, Browning, Sir Walter Scott, and 

-calf, half-pe: and Catalogues 
postage free on application. 
*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, 
by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CLARENDON PRESS. LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Just ready, fop. 8vo. ornamental vellum, 7s, 6d.; cloth, 5s, 


STEELE.— SELECTIONS from the adler, 


— and Guardian, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AusTiN 
BSON. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. Delivered 


in Westminster Abbey. By the Very Rev. GronGz GRANVILLE BRADLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. . 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Plates and Maps, 36s, 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476-553. By 


Tuomas HopcGkix, Fellow of University College. London ; Hon. D.C.L. of 
Durham University. Vol. III. Book 1V. THE OsTROGOTHIC INVASION. 
Vol. 1V. Book V. THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION, [lin a Sew days, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in Biblical 
SanDay,. 


Demy Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


ELECTROSTATICS; being Vol. I. of the 
Mathematical Theory of Elec tricity and Magnetism. By H. W. Watson, 
D.Se., F.RS., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Gambridge ; and 8. H. 
Bunovry, MA, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, carefully revised, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. With 
Introductions, Notes, and Glossarial Index, Edited by, & Rev. RIcHARD 
Monnis, LID. Part I. From “Old English Homilies” to “ King Horn,” 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 


By Luie1 Cremona, For. Memb. 8.8. Lond., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Rome. Translated by CHanLes LevDESDORF, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. with an Etched Portrait of Charles II. and ten other 
Portraits of celebrities of the period. 


ie ROYALTY RESTORED ; or, London under 


Charles x By J. FirzGrraup MoLLoy, Author of “Court Life below 
Stairs ; London under the Georges " &c. [September 21, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 30s. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and 
Times of Richard II. By Atrrep O. Lecer, Author of The Life of 
Pius 1X.” &c, (Next week. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN: General 
SUBSORIPTIONS, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Hints on Food and Drinks. By ne" a BouEMIAN, 
“A remarkab! written, of 
mai c u aught, brimming over with original 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
IN SIGHT of LAND. By Lady Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “ Beryl Fortescue” &c. 3 vols. [Jn a Sew days. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. By the Author 


of “The House on the Marsh.” 3 vols, 
“ Full of excitement, and bristles with telling surprises.""—Court Journal. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Farzszoy, 


Author of “Great Porter Square” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols, 
opal thee as to force one to turn over the pages with something like rea 
Possesses never-failing London News. 


AS IN a LOOKING GLASS. By F, C. 


Pumps. 2 vols. 
Remarkably clevere full of sustained Werke” 
COMEDIES from a COUNTRY SIDE. By 


W. Ovrram Tristram, Author of “ Julian Trevor.” 1 vol, 
“ Both clever and amusing.”"—Morning Post, 


In Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. 


HUNTED DOWN. by Max Hitxary, Author 


of * Once for All” &c. (Next week. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING & RECENT SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSICS—New Volumes. 
AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. H. M, STePHENSsOY, M.A., 
Head-Master of St. Peter's School, York. 18mo. (Ummediately. 


CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. Edited, with Notes, 
Minera and Biographical Index, by E. 8S. SHuckBURGH, M.A. 18mo, 


XENOPHON.—The STORY of CYRUS. Selected 


from the Cyropedia, and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by 
Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A. 18mo. (/mmediately. 


CLASSICAL SERIES—New Volumes. 
ANDOCIDES.—DE MYSTERIIS. Edited by W. J. 


Hickiz, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master in 
Denstone College. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


HORACE.—The EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. 


Edited by Professor A. 8. W1Lk1Ns, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in 9 
College, Tsenchaster, Examiner in Classics to the University of London. 


LIVY. — Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited iw 


G. C. MACAULAY, M.A , Assistant-Master at Rugby. (/mmediutely. 
*,* This Edition uniform with Mr. Capes’s well-known Edition 
of Books XXI. and XXII. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS and COL- 
LEGES. By James Haprey, late Professor in Yale College. Revised and in 
part Rewritten by FrEDEKIC DE Forest ALLES, Professor in Harvard College. 
Nee 

The A my says :— The book thus contains the fruits of the labours of Curtius, the 
newer philologtts, Cobet and Goodwin ; and the editor's name is proof that it has been put 
together with sound and sound judgment.” 

NEW LATIN COURSE. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE LATIN COURSE. 
FIRST YEAR. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant-Master at St, Paul’s School. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This Course differs from existing books, mainly in being easier and more 
abundantly supplied with examples in illustration of each rule. 


LATIN PROSE after the BEST AUTHORS. Part I. 
CAESARIAN PROSE. By F. P. Supson, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Globe 8vo. 23. 6d, 


AN INTRODUCTION to LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE 


COMPOSITION. By J. H. Lurroy, M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. [/mmediately. 


A KEY to RUST’S FIRST STEPS to LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. By W. M. Yares, Aszistant-Master in the High School, Sale. 
18mo., 3s. 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION from GREEK into 

ENGLISH and ENGLISH into GREEK. Selected, with Introduction and In- 

dices, by Rev. C. Mackie, ‘Assistant-Master in Heversham Grammar 
School. Globe 8vo, [Jn September. 


scl E NCE. 
A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoz, 


F.RS., and C. ScHortEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in the Owens 
, Victoria University, Manchester. Vol. IV. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. A Series of Lectures 


delivered in 1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By Sir Henry 
EB. Roscozr, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. Fourth Edition, Revised and considerably 
Enlarged Author and Scuusrer, F.RS., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics in the Victoria University. With numerous Illustrations and Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Un Gc'ober. 


COMPOUNDS of CARBON; or, Organic Chemistry, 
An Introduction to the Study of. By Ina Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS, LESSONS 


in. By Batrour Srewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8., Professor of Physics, 
Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester; and W. HALDANE GER, 
Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. Vol. I. 
GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
thenceum says :—"* It is clearly and judiciously written, and is a great advance upon 
anything of the same kind previously existing in the English language.” 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Arcursatp 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Te Survey of the United Kingdom. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition (Fifth Thousand), Revised and 
Enlarged. Medium 8vo. 28s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
and PATHOGENESIS. By Ennsr Zrecter, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Tiibingen. Translated and Edited for English 
Students by DonaLD Macautsrer, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., Fellow and 
Medical Lecturer of St. John’s ollege, Cambridge; Physician to Adden brooke’ 3 
Hospital and University Lecturer i: Medicine. With numerous Illustrations. 
Part II, SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, Ix.— 

iately. 


A “COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in 
BOTANY. By F. O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and Sypnry H. Vines, M.A., 
D.Se., F.R.S. With a Preface by W. T HISELTON Dyer, M.A., C.M.G., F. RS., 

Part I. PHANEROGAMAE—PTERIDOPHYTA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY of the 

MAMMALIA. Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the 

Royal College of Surgeons. By W. H. FLower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c. With 
Illustrations. A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. (immediately. 


AN ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIO- 


LOGY. By G. B. Howes, Demonstrator of Dicloey, Normal School of 

Science and Royal School of Mines, Comparative Anatomy, St. 

George’s Ho:pital Medical School, London. With a a Preface by THomas HENRY 
P.R.S, Small folio, 


CATALOGUES of MACMILLAN § CO’S EDUCATIONAL 


~MATHEMATICS. 
EW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H.S. 
Hatt, B.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of the 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College, ard S. R. Knicut, B.A., for- 
merly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master at 
borongh College. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


By A. R. Fousyru, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 8vo. [Jn October. 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. A 


Practical Treatise. By A.G. GREENHILL, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer at the 
Royal Artillery Institute, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. (Jn September. 


A TREATISE on the CALCULUS of VARIATIONS. 
Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as Illustrating, its Principles 
to the Reader by means of Problems, and Designed to present in all 5 me 
Particulars a Complete View of the "Present State of the Science. By Lewis 
Burrett Cart, A.M. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of the METHOD of LEAST 
SQUARES. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Professor of Civil Engineering at 
Lehigh University, Member of the American Philosophical Society, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, American Society of Civil 
Club of Philadelphia, Deutschen Geometervereins, &c, Demy 8vo. 
price 8s. 


CURVE TRACING in CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. 
By WItL1AM Wootsry Jonsson, Professor of Mathematics at the United States 
Naval Academy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE TREATISE on PLANE CURVES. 
By T. H. Eacues, M.A., of the Royal Indian Engineering oma" Cooper’s Hill. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Lin September. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. Evciye 


Fasnacnt, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. New Volumes. 


SANDEAU, JULES.—MADEMOISELLE de la 
Seiatizrr. Edited by H. C. Sreen, M.A., Assistant-Master in the Modern 
Side at Wellington College. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited, with His- 
torical and Grammatical Notes, by G. E. Fasnacut, Assistant-Master in 
Westminster School. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE.—Les DEMOISELLES de 
ST. CYR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Vicron Ocrr, Lecturer 
at University College, Liverpool. 18mo. [/n September. 


PRIMARY SERIES of FRENCH and GERMAN 


READING BOOKS. Edited by G. EuciNe Fasnacut, Assistant-Master in 
Westminster School. New Volume. 


DE MAISTRE.—La JEUNE SIBERIENNE et le 
LEPREUX de la CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes. and 
hy Bax et, B.Sc., Assistant-Master in the Mercers’ School. 


GRIMM.—KINDER und HAUSMARCHEN. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. E. FASNACHT, 
Assistant-Master in Westminster School. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes 
and V ay , by Henman HaGer, Ph.D., Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manches‘er, Illustrated, Globe 8vo. (Immediately. 


LA FONTAINE.—FABLES. A Selection. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by L. M. Mortanty, B.A., late Assis- 
pw yy sag in Rossall School. With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 

love Svo. 23, 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 


FIRST YEAR. Containing an Introduction to the German order of Words, 
with Copious Examples,extracts from German Authors in Prose and Poetry, 

- Notes, and Vocabularies. By G. EvGEyvz Fasnacur, Assistant- Master in West- 
minster School, Editor of Macmillan's “Series of Foreign School Classics.’’ 


Globe 8vo, 2. 6d, 
The Journal of Education says :—“ The are well chosen—not hackne; Zo le, 
and Full heip given Phirds of the book are notes and vosabuler: 
«ives clearly the chief rules for the order of words. A very at 


DANTE. —The PARADISO of DANTE. Edited, with 


Translation and Notes, by A. J. Bur.er, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, (Jn the press. 


FRENCH ROOTS and their FAMILIES. By Eveine 


Petuissier, Lecturer at Uni y College, and at Clifton College, Bristol. 
[ln September, 


Globe 8ve, 
HISTORY. 
SCHOOL EDITION OF DR. ARNOLD'S SECOND PUNIC WAR. 
THE HISTORY of the SECOND PUNIC WAR. By 


THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by iy sapete, 


B.A. Crown 8vo. 
THEOLOC EOLOGY. 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. “8. Ignatius 


—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with peeetnetoan, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By J. B. Ligurroor, D.D., 


. LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 
Vol. I. Vol. II. SectionsI. and II, Demy a 
GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. 


The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcotr, D.D., and Fenton Jouyn 
AyrHoxy Hort, D.D. An Edition for Schools. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; 18mo. 
roan, red edges, 5s. 6d. 

BIBLE READINGS from the PENTATEUCH and 
the BOOK of JOSHUA. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. Jonw A. Cross, 


Globe 8vo, [Next week, 
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